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DE VRY’S LATEST 
LOW PRICED “QR-i2” 
16MM. SOUND 
PROJECTOR 


Housed in two smart 
airplane luggage cases, 
projector and amplifier 
in one, 12 inch speaker 
in the other. Has stop- 
on-film, power rewind 
and reverse switch. 
Projects both sound 
and silent films. 


RESULTS 
COUNT! 


DeVry 16mm. sound 
projectors embody all 
the quality, precision 
manufacturing and in- 
built durability to de- 
liver long years of 
trouble-free service as 
the world famous De- 
Vry professional line 
of 35 mm. Sound Cam- 
eras and Theatre Pro- 
jectors. For theatrical 
quality results get a 
DeVry! 





DEVRY “INTERPRETER” 


The Double Value — Double Unit 
16mm. Sound Film Projector 







Amplifier and speaker housed 


complete pubic dias a. CORPORATION 


tem and may be used in con- 1117 Armitage Avenue 
junction with phonograph, : haha 

radio and microphone. The Chicago, Illinois 

projector itself it rated by New York Hollywood 





experts as tops in its field. Established 1913 
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Have You Ever Heard of Vision Training? 





THE KEYSTONE FLASHMETER IS A VISUAL AID 
IT ALSO PROVIDES VISION TRAINING 


Using the Flashmeter fifteen minutes each day produced the following results with a group of fifth- 
grade children on whom all other methods of teaching spelling had failed: 





Method — Fifteen minutes each day with Flashmeter. Teacher flashes word and children write. 


Test | — Words from 100 Spelling Demons before using Flashmeter 

Test 2 — Words from 100 Spelling Demons after using Flashmeter 3 weeks 
Test 3 — Words from 100 Spelling Demons after using Flashmeter 5 weeks 
Test 4 — Words from 100 Spelling Demons after using Flashmeter 10 weeks 





Test 1—Oct. 10 Test 2—Oct. 31 Test 3—Nov. 15 Test 4—Dec. 20 
Pupil Poss. Score—35 Poss. Score—30 Poss. Score—35 Poss. Score—35 
No. 1] 3 28 35 33 
No. 2 7 27 35 33 
No. 3 8 26 35 34 
No. 4 8 28 34 35 
No. 5 12 29 35 35 
No. 6 14 30 35 35 
No. 7 15 29 35 35 
No. 8 17 29 34. 32 
No. 9 17 30 35 35 
No. 10 22 30 35 33 
No. Il 30 30 34 35 





Full information will be sent on request. 


Keystone View Company 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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Making Pictures 
Teach 


A live discussion of the psychology, not the 
mechanics, of visual instruction—the “Why, 
When, What. and How?” of pictures in teaching. 


CLARENCE D. JAYNE 


Central State Teachers College, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


HERE are two rather distinct aspects to teaching 

with visual aids. The first is mechanical; the sec 

ond is psychological. The first deals with the se 
lection, and use, and upkeep of equipment, but I am 
here concerned with the second aspect of teaching with 
visual aids—the psychological or pedagogical. 

It seems to be frequently assumed that if the teacher 
can operate a projector she is prepared to launch into 
teaching with visual aids in a big way. Nothing is 
further from the truth. Probably the most discouraging 
experience an enthusiastic advocate of visual education 
could have, would be a glimpse into classrooms. all 
over the country at the pedagogical sins committed 
in the name of visual education. In my own limited 
experience I have seen enough to convince me that 
visual education is too often placed in the hands of 
enthusiastic mechanics, and showmen, and photogra 
phic technicians, and too seldom in the hands of well 
balanced educators. It is my own feeling that prob 
lems of teaching technique, rather than merely the 
mechanical technique, need to be stressed far more in 
training teachers and in our research literature. 

For the purpose of this discussion I would propose 
the following four questions: First, Why use pictures 
in teaching? Second, When use pictures in teaching? 
Third, What pictures should be used? Fourth, How 
should pictures be used? 


Why Use Pictures in Teaching? 

The answer lies in the psychology of learning. We 
learn through sensory experience, and in no other way. 
Destroy its capacity to receive stimuli from its environ 
ment and you have destroyed the capacity of an organ 
ism to learn. Sensory experience may be roughly clas 
sified into three types. First, sensory experience with 
reality; second, sensory experience with representa 
tions of reality, such as models and pictures ; and third, 
sensory experience with language symbols which stand 
for reality. Since all sensory experience may be classi 
fied under one of these headings, and since we learn 
only through sensory experience, it follows that all of 
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Experience with representations of reality may take many forms. 


our teaching must be based on providing pupils with 
experience of one or more of the types mentioned 
above. 

As a matter of fact our formal teaching procedure 
is almost universally based upon the third type of ex- 
perience—that with language symbols. From the early 
grades of the elementary school to the graduate school 
of the university, most of the formal learning experi- 
ences of pupils consist of (1) reading from text or 
reference books or, (2) listening to what the teacher 
or someone else has to present about a topic or, (3) 
to a much smaller extent, the presentation of ideas to 
others. Reading and listening have been traditionally, 
and still are today, the basic educational activities as- 
signed pupils in our public schools. This is just another 
way of saying that teachers teach, almost exclusively 
in many cases, through the use of language symbols. 

The use of language symbols in teaching has many 
advantages. Language symbols free the teacher of time 
and space limitations in presenting ideas. It is as easy 
to talk of prehistoric times or of the Amazon jun ‘'es 
as it is to discuss the school heating plant. Language 
symbols can present in a moment’s time generalizations 
which if built out of actual first hand experience might 
require a tremendous amount of time and effort. Lan- 
guage symbols made it possible to bring into the school 
room the noblest products of the world’s greatest 
minds. Language symbols provide the easiest, the most 
pleasant, and most convenient method for the exchange 
of ideas. Language symbols have been and will con- 
tinue to be man’s primary learning and teaching tool. 

Teachers need to realize, however, that language 
symbols as teaching tools do have certain definite limi- 
tations. While it is true, as suggested above, that lan- 
guage is not bound by space or time, it must be empha- 
sized that it is definitely erperience-bound. That is to 
say, language symbols become meaningful only as ex- 
perience is acquired with the reality, or with repre- 
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sentations of the reality, for which the symbol stands. 
Thus the symbol “dog” could never produce anything 
but the most most vague impression, the most shadowy 


and inaccurate mental image, in the mind of a child 
who had never had sensory contact with a dog or any 
representation of a dog. Sensory contact with a dog, 
or some good representation of a dog, is the only way 
the verbal symbol can be made vividly meaningful. 

Thus teachers need to be constantly alert to the fact 
that pupils may read words and listen to words, and 
on demand may be able to use words glibly from the 
text or from the teacher, and still have no true under 
standing. Word learning is not enough—teachers must 
provide the background of sensory experience so that 
words used are meaningful. Advocates of visual edu- 
cation are not antagonistic to the use of books and oral 
discussion in teaching; rather they would improve the 
ability of the child to read books and to take part 
in discussions intelligently by making certain that ex- 
perience had made meaningful the vocabulary used. 

Experiences with reality have many advantages. 
Ordinarily no representation can compare with the real 
thing in the amount of interest created and in the vivid- 
ness of the impression produced. Experience with real- 
ity. particularly under school conditions, however, has 
many limitations. Even an ambitious program of field 
trips and school journeys can bring to the child first 
hand contact with only a small fraction of the concepts 
included in his course of study. From the practical 
standpoint, ordinarily the best way in which teachers 
can bring sensory experience to pupils is through an 
intelligent use of representations in reality. Of these 
representations, pictures are the most readily available, 
are the cheapest to produce, and are the most con- 
venient to use in the classroom. In order to provide 
the background of sensory experience which can alone 
develop vivid and accurate concepts every teacher 
should learn to make intelligent use of the many kinds 
of picture material now available. 
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Experience with 
verbal symbols is 
made more mean- 
ingful through pic- 
tures and other 
visual aids. 


When Should Pictures Be Used? 

The answer to this second question was really indi 
cated by our discussion of the first. Language symbols 
which are entirely clear and meaningful form the most 
convenient teaching tool. In general it may be said that 
the more immature the child, the smaller his meaningtul 
vocabulary, and the greater the need for providing nu 
merous experiences with pictures or other representa 
tions of reality. It should be pointed out, however, that 
as the child progresses from grade to grade he is con- 
tinually brought into contact with new fields of knowl- 
edge for the interpretation of which his previous back- 
ground of sensory experience is entirely inadequate. 
Thus the initial approach to most new fields of study 
on any grade level will ordinarily be made more mean- 
ingful and vivid if opportunity for actual sensory ex- 
perience is provided. 

In other words, pictures should probably be used 
most in the elementary grades, but there is no work so 
advanced but that pictures have their place. 


What Pictures Should Be Used? 

This raises two types of problems: First, what are 
the characteristics of a good teaching picture? Second, 
what form of pictures, that is lantern slide, motion 
picture, stereograph, etc. should be used? 

Let us consider for a moment the characteristics of 
a good teaching picture. It would seem off-hand that 11 
should be rather simple to select good teaching pictures, 
but such is not the case. I recently asked about thirty 
teachers to evaluate five pictures on a ten point scale 
and the results show conclusively that this group, 
which I think is quite typical, did not agree at all as 
to what a good teaching picture was. For instance, 
on three out of the five pictures the rating was spread 
over the entire ten points of the scale—that is, some 
of the group gave a rating of 1, which was the lowest 
possible to each of these pictures, and some gave a 
rating of ten, which was the highest possible to the 

(Continued on page 207) 
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Sound Recordings for School Use” 


OR many years the use of “phonograph records 

the fields of music and foreign languages has beet 

an accepted practice in American schools, but onl 
recently has any great effort been made to adapt 
flexible instrument to general employment in all field 


of teaching. There is good evidence, however, that thi 


“phonograph record,” in its modern form of electri 
recordings, may furnish the school of tomorrow witl 


curricular materials which will be invaluable. 


As the use of radio broadcasts in the classroom has 
become more and more widely demonstrated as a 
cessful teaching innovation, the evidence has accumu 
lated that sound transcriptions may form a vital part 
in the optimum use of sound by schools. In fact, 
might be said that a record puts radio broadcasting 
on top, to be used by the teacher at the exact tim 
it is needed, and to be repeated as often as desirable 

The chief advantages possessed by sound recordings 
might be listed as follows: 

1. Extreme flexibility, both in adaptation to the needs 

of children and in the occasions for use. 

2. The decidedly low financial outlay necessary 

provide adequate equipment. 

3. The particular adaptability to rural situations 

4. The large potential market for records, whicl 

should lead to the development by private ente1 
prise of truly outstanding sound recordings 

After a very limited experience with the use of re 
ords and also with their production, it seems to us that 
the chief use to which records may be put is to inject 
“punch” into curricular materials. It would be easy to 
make a long list of other possible uses of records, but 
very few of the items would differ greatly from the uses 
to which other audio-visual aids are put, and repetition 
is not necessary here. 

Some three years ago the Committee on Scientific 
Aids to Learning of the American Council on Educa 
tion began an investigation of the possibilities possessed 
by sound recordings for school use. Several interesting 
experimentations were conducted, and significant find 
ings made. One of the more salient findings was that 
the whole problem of the use of “phonograph records” 
in schools revolved around the records themselves 
That is, the quality, the method of presentation, the 
subject-matter contained, and the educational reliability 
of the record itself seemed to be the vital factors dete1 
mining the value of the sound recording as an aid to 
teaching. In short, good records seem pretty likely to 
get good results and to be accorded wide use. 

One year ago a representative of the Committee on 
Scientific Aids to Learning met with a group of 
Georgia school people, and proposed a state-wide un 
dertaking to produce records dealing with Georgia 
problems, to have copies of these records made, and 
to furnish practically every school system in the state 
with the set of records free of charge. 

*An address delivered November 16, 1940, at the Fourth 
Annual Southern Conference on Audio-Visual Education 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Describing a significant experiment in educational 
sound recordings on a state-wide scale in Georgia. 


L. D. HASKEW 
Sup't of Schools, Monroe, Georgia 


It is easy to see the significant aspects of this under- 
taking. The recordings produced would be closely 
allied with our own school problems. They would be 
lf successful, they would create a demand 
for records which private enterprise would hasten to 
supply. A fairly large allotment of funds was avail- 
able for the production and printing of the records, so 
naturally the Georgia people welcomed the opportunity 
and accepted the proposal. 

Dr. H. B. Richie of the College of Education of the 
\"niversity of Georgia was appointed Director of the 
Project, and a state-wide Steering Committee was set 
In a year’s time considerable 
progress has been made, but many problems yet re- 
Briefly, we would like to tell you 


where we stand today. 


widely used. 


up to promote the work. 
main to be solved. 


\fter a long and arduous process of careful study, 
we have evolved a tentative list of topics for some 
hfty records, and the achievements of this goal in itself 
is an accomplishment of which we are proud. These 
topics have been arrived at in conjunction with the 
principles and procedure of the Georgia Program for 
the Improvement of Instruction. Our biggest problem 
has been to secure adequate scripts for the production 
of the recordings. The amateur field was canvassed 
first, but we have had to turn to professional script 
writers who are guided and advised by educators. 

As now set up, the program calls for a four-step 
program in the production of scripts. First, a com- 
mittee of teachers makes our abstract of information 
available for use on a particular topic. Second, this 
abstract is then turned over to a professional script 
Third, this script is carefully reviewed by a 
committee to check accuracy, teaching devices, etc. A 
fourth committee then examines the script from a 
technical standpoint, and it is ready to go into produc- 
t10n., 


writer. 


Production is carried on by the facilities of WSB, and 
only the interest and wise counsel of Mr. Lambdin Kay 
of \VSB has kept this project from going on the rocks 
We have actually produced already 
some four records, which were try-outs only. From 
them we have learned how to avoid certain errors and 
are now ready to try our first batch of recordings for 
permanent use, 

We hope to have available for distribution, early 
in 1941, a group of ten records. These will be sent into 
practically every county in the state and used by the 
The topics dealt with range from “Malaria” 
to “How to Get a Job”, and each record is intended to 
have a distinctly Georgia flavor. 

So far as we know now, our appropriation expires 
when we have made the records and put them into the 
schools, but we do plan to furnish teachers with a few 
printed suggestions for advantageous use of the records. 
We believe that the records will prove to be immensely 
valuable aids to modern teaching. 


several times. 


sche 4 Is. 
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From movie to candid camera, the students of photography work on their model. 


Audio-Visual Education in ths 


A summary of many steps in visual instruction 
progress at a well known educational institution. 


MARTHA MOGAN 
National Park College, Forest Glen, Maryland 


NEW quirk in the use of motion pictures for vis- 

ual education is presented by National Park Col- 

lege, a junior college for women, with an enroll- 
ment of 350 students. With a student population drawn 
from over forty states and several foreign countries, 
the school has the immediate problem of homesick- 
ness to deal with, once the students arrive on the 
campus. Consequently, it puts visual education ma- 
terials to work at once. Molded into the orientation 
program, which includes tests and analyses for guid- 
ance purposes, are programs of entertainment includ- 
ing silent and sound movies of college life. The new 
college student views in her first week of school, mo- 
tion pictures of life in other colleges and a Kodachrome 
movie of life at National Park College—a film in which 
the student may see her own friends appear, and one 





which is renewed each year. 

The National Park College audio-visual education 
program is growing this year into a well organized plan. 
For perhaps five years the administration has been in- 
terested in the progress of audio-visual aids, but has 
been confronted by many problems in carrying out the 
program. Largest of the problems is cost of materials. 
A small college, it does not have a budget which will 
allow expenditure of an exceedingly large sum for in- 
itial materials. 
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As a result, the committee on audio-visual education 
has determined upon a policy of rental of films rather 
than outright purchase. In the long run, this procedure 
is less economical than complete ownership of films, 
since the latter course would afford a film library. But 
the committee realizes that often approximately fifteen 
films may be rented for the price of one in outright 
purchase, and the immediate need takes precedence 
over a policy of building up a library gradually, only 
to find it out of date by the time it is enlarged to 
standard capacity. 

During the first semester of the present school year, 
thirty sound films had been shown already, covering 
the fields of art, interior decoration, home economics, 
social sciences, history, economics, sociology, psychology, 
and music. Films are shown in a specially designed 
room, located in the center of the area of recitation 
rooms, either by a trained operator or the teacher. 
In-Service training in the operation of the sound pro- 
jector is recommended by the committee in order (1) 
to help the teacher fulfill the requirement of a preview 
of the film before the showing before the class, (2) to 
enable her to stop the film for explanation wherever she 
wishes to do so, and (3) to allow her to put across 
what she thinks most important. 

The problems of selection and evaluation are out- 
standing here as they are in any school system which 
is attempting visual education. The administrative 
committee, composed of a member of the administra- 
tive staff, the director of guidance, and representatives 
of the speech, dramatics, and science departments, 
keeps on file catalogs of the various film companies, 


This young photographer sees the product of her w 
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Students themselves learn the operation of the radio and recording machines. 


and informational listings and reviews from many 
sources. It recommends to teachers new films and fol 
lows their suggestions if they become aware of a new 
film on the market through some other source. A main 


problem is the lack of previews on films which are 


rented. Rental usually is for one 


lay or week, and 
not on approval. 


Teachers are the main evaluators of films shown at 


the college. After the showing of a movie, the teache1 
records her impression of it, and the class’ reaction 


The American Council on Education, which developed 


the Association of School Film Libraries to facilitate 


distribution of school films, is active in evaluating edu 
cational films. Its findings are published in the asso 
ciation’s catalogue and in other free pamphlets which 
are distributed to educators. 

A less expensive method of teaching through vision, 
has found approval in the college this vear. It is the 
use of film slides, which are inexpensive to purchase, 
and even less expensive to make. With the use of 
an adapter, even very small film slides may be pro 
jected on the slide machines. 

One of the newest parts of the visual education pro 
gram at the college is the introduction of photography 
classes. Students, working under the direction of a 
staff photographer in a fully equipped college dark 
room, learn the elementary principles of photography, 
obtain a knowledge of cameras, and correlate thei 
work with simple chemical reactions with other scien 
tific subjects of the curriculum. The aid of students is 
invaluable in the preparation of film slides for use in 
the program. 


This vear National Park College has installed radio 
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Script in hand, the student learns microphone technique. 


Small Woman's Junior College 


recording equipment in specially constructed sound 
proot rooms. A full time trained operator supervises 
the use of recording machine and microphone, which 
is made available not only to classes in speech, music, 
soth students 
and members of the community are allowed to make 
recordings for their own personal use at cost. Classes 
in microphone technique are conducted under the su- 
pervision of the dramatics department. The radio work 
is used as a method of self criticism in speech classes, 
recordings being made at frequent intervals. Cooperat- 
ing with the dramatics department is the English de- 
partment through which radio scripts are obtained for 
practice in the work, 


dramatics, but also to the community. 


\\Vith an expenditure of approximately $800 this year 
for the radio equipment and _ records, the college has 
on file recordings which may be used for music, lan- 
guage, and history classes. The equipment can be used 
for taking radio programs off the air, thus solving 
another problem of radio education, by making the 
program available to classes which would otherwise not 
be able to hear it. Dramatics students, too, enjoy the 
use of the recording system for records of sound effects 
for plays. 

The growth of the school in the past three years 
has encouraged the promotion of a program of audio- 
visual education, related rather closely to the guid- 
ance program which is receiving new emphasis. Dr. 
Roy Tasco Davis, president of the college, plans an 
even greater enlargement of the program in the future, 
following the policy already established of using to 
advantage the college’s location, in suburban Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Technical Films in the Camp Program 


WILLING receiver of visual education is the 

summer camp. There is hardly a camp for chil- 

dren or adults that does not rely on the motion 
picture for part of its entertainment and even instruc- 
tion program. Mechanical servant, versatile and delight- 
ing, the motion picture endears itself to the youngster 
with its succession of anthropomorphic images, its new 
places and new fields for mental experiment and ad- 
venture. 

On the whole, the camp needs this form of visual 
entertainment as a very definite medium for relaxation, 
this for adult staffs as well as play-tired children. 
The film activity is restful and especially functional 
when it weaves its way into the whole camp pattern 
that is predominatingly active. This familiar type of 
pastime, this stimulating device for youth education, 
is becoming a much respected institution in the sum- 
mer camp. Rare is the camp that weekly does not in 
some way devote its energies to contemplating its re- 
spective screens. 

Whether used outdoors or in, on pleasant evenings 
or poor ones, the motion picture’s position in the camp, 
for the most part, is one of general interest. The film 
subjects used have general appeal. The usual camp 
film evening does not cater to a specialized few; the 
films are such that the greatest number of people at 
one sitting can have their requirements satisfied. Ani- 





Some suggestions for enlarging the function of 
motion pictures as they are used in camp life. 


HERBERT BEARL 
Brooklyn, New York 


mated cartoons, adventure films, human interest stories, 
old run professional shorts and abbreviated longs, make 
up the typical camp film program. 

One cannot suggest that these types of motion pic 
tures are not desirable or effective, for they do serve 
a very definite purpose. They are genuine entertain 
ment and accepted as such. Even the educational films 
drifting into the typical camp film repertoire are ac- 
cepted as entertainment rather than education, and few 
of us would deny the child the opportunity of being 
entertained while learning. Yet it does seem that the 
educational film has greater implications for the sum 
mer camp (and similar organizations) than have been 
generally conceded or recognized to date. 

Many camps have found a certain callousness devel- 
oping on the part of the camper toward the usual film 
library exhibited during the summer. Sometimes by the 
third night of movies the child expresses a dissatis 
faction with the quality and choice of films. Whether 
this is due to the film program worked out by the 
camp management or the intrinsic nature and value 
of the films, is immaterial. What is significant is that 
children can rebel against celluloid magnetism. 

The one point that most summer film programs ig- 
nore is the element of camper participation. Camp chil 
dren rarely are content to just sit and watch. Unless 
they can engage in some sort of work 1n connection 


A small group of 
boys in a summer 
camp museum of 
natural history 
studying a special 
film on science. 
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A champion dem- 
onstrates correct 
diving form.— 
From the Castle 
film “Swimming 
and Diving Aces.” 


with the film, gain some means for self-expression 


from a film showing, he will not find the screen per 
formance wholly satisfying. The immediate question 
is what can give the child a chance to be more active 
as a result of the motion picture? One thing is certain, 
just sitting through a showing 1s often annoying to 
children. Why prejudice these youngsters against this 
vital form of communication ? 

Some camps promote film-making themselves. They 
grind out their own stories and project them for a 
night’s entertainment. The child who finds himself thus 
engaged, either in production, acting, or presentation, 
prides himself on his intimate share in the entire pro 
gram. He looks on the motion picture as a useful art, 
as a new device for youth experimentation. The pos 
sible artistic shortcomings of this type of film, even 
to a very sophisticated audience, quickly fade with the 
recognition of familiar faces and places. Only a din of 
acclamation greets this home-made movie. The camper 
likes to see himself and his associates in another 
medium. 

But the camp not willing to adopt such an ambitious 
program as film production, has to find films with 
worthwhile values in our rural havens for youth. Many 
believe that the general movie evening is adequate, yet 
are disturbed by the contempt expressed for the film 
in camp. They have sought a sounder basis for film 
use. They envisage the motion picture as a supple 
mentary aid in the function of special camp activities. 

Film subject matter is necessarily limited, in this 
connection, to the documentary film, and those of a 
technical and specialized character. It will indeed be 
gratifying for those responsible for film activities in 
camps to know that even the very technical motion 
picture may be effectively used in training youth in 
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many well liked camp activities. Examples and films 
for the purpose are plentiful. 

\n athletically minded child can spend many pleasant 
hours studying films dealing with the playing-form in 
various sports. Golf, tennis, basketball, handball, base- 
hall, and other games have all been recorded on film 
and serve as good guides to this athletic type youngster. 
That camps cannot have experts in all these fields is 
obvious. A film is better than no champion instructor, 
in fact it is a very patient teacher willing to repeat 
its moves indefinitely, 

Then there is the scientifically minded child, who in 
camp spends all his time on a summer nature program. 
He can gain much from the specialized films on. the 
hundreds of phases of science which acetate can supply. 
Private and government agencies are willing to supply 
such scientific reels. 

The child with a yen for art has a host of art films 
and handicraft processes waiting to be methodically 
unrolled. Pottery, sculpture, wood carving, landscape 
painting, portraiture, and basketry can spell their tales 
on silver screens. Graphic arts, poster making, rug 
weaving, metal craft, wood working, and plastic crafts 
can all be taught the child with the aid of the turning 
caineras and their projectors. 

Scoutcraft, swimming and diving instruction, canoe- 
ing, seamanship, mining, mountain climbing, fishing, 
forestry, and even horseback riding are other activities 
that campers find of interest. This type of visual educa- 
tion can open up not only new fields for interest but 
new interest in traditional camp activities. 

It must be pointed out however, that these films 
cannot be used to good advantage by large groups of 
boys and girls who do not have concentrated interest 
in the specific subject in question. The child must have 

(Concluded on page 219) 
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OTION PICTURES— 
OT FOR THEATRES 


The Educational Screen 


Part 27—DeVry’s School and how Business 


came to produce its own motion pictures 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


NE of the earliest guides, and one 

which many educational film pio- 

neers will recall with gratitude for 
its serviceableness at the time, was an 
eighteen-page bulletin, Motion Pictures 
and Motion Picture Equipment, issued in 
1919 by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
Its authors were F. W. Reynolds and Car! 
Anderson. Another pamphlet on the sub 
ject, six pages thicker, entitled Organiza- 
tion for Visual Instruction, was distributed 
by the same agency in 1923, authorship 
here belonging to William H. Dudley of 
Wisconsin. In 1922 was published Motion 
Pictures for Community Needs, by Gladys 
and Henry Bollman, probably the first 
of the full-sized books devoted to the 
particular problem. The useful J/otion 
Pictures in Education. by Don Carlos 
Ellis and Laura Thornborough, appeared 
a year later. The year after that came 
Visual Education, the Freeman report 
for the Commonwealth Fund. But we are 
thinking now of the advice available on 
the sheerly mechanical handling of films 
rather than recommendations for experi 
mental research. 

An editor of the Scientific American, 
Austin C, Lescarboura, who had published 
his The Cinema Handbook in 1921, helped 
the beginners materially with a series of 
articles called “The Mechanics of Visu- 
alization” in Moving Picture Age during 
1922. From 1923 to 1925, in the same 
magazine. Dudley G. Hays wrote inform- 
ingly about film methods current in the 
Chicago public schools; A. G. Balcom 
told, via Educational Screen. of what 
he was doing in Newark with motion 
pictures; H. S. Upjohn explained his 
Los Angeles school procedure; Joseph 
J. Weber described work at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas; Anna V. Dorris 
discussed her visual education setup at 
Berkeley; Charles Roach his at Iowa 
State College; J. H. Wilson and Berna- 
dette Coté theirs at Detroit; R. S. Cor- 
win, visual education activities at the 
Milwaukee Public Museum; E. L. Cran- 
dall advised variously from the standpoint 
of his experience in the city of New 
York; and A. W. Abrams from his with 
the Visual Instruction Division of New 
York State. This represents a mere cross- 
section of the available information. There 
was much more for those who would take 
a few extra pains to look for it. 

The cry had been raised, more insis- 
tently than usual, in the nineteen twenties, 
for formal teacher training in visual edu- 
cation. Loudest among the voices in favor 
were probably those of W. M. Gregory, 
A. G. Balcom and F. D. McClusky. How- 
ever, the work had already begun. Prob- 
ably the first course of the kind granting 
credits was offered in 1918 by the School 
of Education of the University of Min- 
nesota, and, in the next half-dozen years, 
similar courses were either contemplated 


or were actually made available in most 
of the important institutions of higher 
learning in America. Crossing a friendly 
frontier one may mention, too, the Visual 
Instruction Service instituted at the Can 
adian University of Alberta early in 
1925. 

As the regional centers of non-theatri- 
cal distribution found it necessary to issue 
catalogues of their available reels, they 
included in their pages practical instruc- 
tions on the care and handling of films. 
The projector manufacturers added gen- 
erously to this advice, but none went as 
far as the De Vry Company, of Chicago. 
In 1925, from July 27 to 31, inclusive, this 
concern began the first of a series of free 
summer schools for accredited workers 
in visual education. 





While most of the other pioneers 
were theorizing on school uses of 
films, Andrew Phillip Hollis spe- 
cialized in meeting practical needs. 


That opening session, which so admir- 
ably set the pace for those in later years, 

-and, indeed, presented sufficient example 
for the constructive discussion of film 
applications at many teachers’ conventions 
elsewhere—took place at the De Vry fac- 
tory. Twenty-five persons, more or less 
well known in the work, enrolled as stu- 
dents, the most traveled being those from 
New York, Pennnsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. Herman De Vry, A. E. Gundelach, 
his vice-president; G. K. Weis, his fac- 
tory manager, and others on his staff 
were present to demonstrate equipment 
and to answer possible questions about 
projection problems; but the conduct of 
classes was left to the capable administra- 
tion of Andrew P. Hollis. formerly in 
charge of visual extension work at North 
Dakota Agricultural College, later a 
member of Frank Freeman's research 
committee, and, later still, managing edi- 
tor of Educational Screen. 

Educational reels of several different 


and to set up departments in all major 
lines of American commerce and industry. 


types were projected for the guests each 
day; there were stimulating daily round- 
table discussions, a leisurely and_ thor- 
ough tour of the factory, a visit to the 
studio and laboratories of the Rothacker 
Film Manufacturing Company, and ad- 
mirable formal talks and demonstrations 
by Dudley Grant Hays, Nelson L. Greene. 
F. S. Wythe, F. Dean McClusky (then 
just made director of research at Purdue 
University), and C. E. Egeler, who told 
about industrial films as represented in 
his work at the Nela Park Division of 
the General Electric Company. 

The 1926 session was received with 
augmented enthusiasm by more than twice 
the original number in attendance, some 
coming from as far down south as Texas 
and Georgia, and as far west as Nebraska, 
A. P. Hollis, now film editor of the 
De Vry Company, charged with preparing 
school programs to be used principally 
with company projectors, appeared this 
time as author of a new and useful book, 
Votion Pictures for Instruction. The 
last week in June, 1927, was occupied by 
the third session, and the program for 
that, announced in the spring before the 
close of the school year, aroused much 
pleasurable anticipation in those wh 
wished guidance in using visual aids in 
classrooms, churches, clubs and all other 
non-theatrical exhibition centers, for all 
were to be touched upon constructively 

There was presently to be a gap in 
this admirable undertaking because of an 
upheaval in the affairs of Herman De 
Vry. The disturbance was most uninten 
tionally caused by a remarkable salesman 
named Thomas Pletcher. His story was 
somewhat complicated. Years before, this 
human dynamo had built up a large and 
organization to sell music 
boxes under the “Regina” trade mark. 
Soon afterward the new century swept 
in, scattering its prodigal inventions, and 
the automatic piano became popular in- 
stead. Pletcher’s sales organization could 
no longer hope to sell music boxes, so he 
replaced that line with player-piano music 
rolls standardized at eighty-eight notes. 
Barely had he become established there 
when the improved phonograph  sup- 
planted the player-piano as an active 
market item. Still undismayed, Pletcher 
turned to a portable phonograph with a 
battery-driven motor. Then the radio 
spoiled that. Even then undiscouraged. 
he turned his organization to selling low- 
priced radio tubes; but in this case he 
was sued for patent infringement by the 
Radio Corporation of America, which 
bought out his claims on his agreement 
to desist in that competition. 

Motion pictures for 
attracted him, and he acquired for his 
preliminary stock in trade a combined 
camera and projector. The name under 
which he began selling it was not intended 


successful 


amateurs now 
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to identify this article particularly, for 
there was no telling, after the harsh 
experience he had been through, when 
he might have to abandon it and take on 
another. When he looked for a name, 
someone seems to have suggested “the 
X-Y-Z Corporation.” But X-Y-Z had 
been used by many others, as any con 
venient telephone book will show. Nev 
ertheless, the idea seems to have appealed 
to Pletcher, and he took three other let 
ters—his concern became the “Q R-S 
Corporation.” 

The motion picture experiment indi 
cated a worthwhile, enduring market at 
last, so Pletcher decided to enter the field 
on a really considerable scale. Deter 
mining that the motion picture equip 
ment he wished to sell was De Vry’s, he 
bought out De Vry for half a million 
dollars in cash and a million dollars in 
stock. The organization name _ becam:s 
the QRS-De Vry Corporation. De Vry, 
enthusiastic over Pletcher and his project 
turned his cash into the business and be- 
came a _ vice-president. Improved ma 
chines were designed and expensive dies 
were prepared to manufacture them in the 
large quantities required for mass sell- 
ing. With a bright future elaborate pro- 
motional plans were laid. 

3ut, with resources now invested more 
in product than in sales organization, 
Pletcher could not hope to show his cus 
tomary agility in the face of storm. The 
great Depression and a combination of 
lesser suddenly 
ran the shares of stock down in value 
before the marketing stage could be 
reached. OQRS-De Vry went under, and 
very little was recovered. Pletcher stood 
by as long as he was able and then, in 
his declining years, was obliged to face 
the bitter prospect of starting over again 
from the bottom. De Vry himself was 
nearly wiped out. However, when the 
inevitable auction took place, De Vry 
canvassed his friends and raised enough 
to buy in the factory and the equipment, 
including the new dies. Putting it all to 
work, as he very well knew how to do, 
he soon cleared his indebtedness and the 
old De Vry Corporation resumed from 
where it had been interrupted. 

As it happened, even had De Vry been 
unable to repurchase the factory, he would 
not have been as completely without 
resources as his friend Pletcher, all be- 
cause of a project into which he had 
gone tentatively about 1928. At that time 
a Mr. Carpenter had approached him 
with an idea for selling stocks of short 
films and cheap projectors to students 
studying electricity, just as phonograph 
records and portable machines have long 
been sold to home students of languages. 
That unpretentious business was organ- 
ized first as the National School of Vis- 
ual Education and, shortly after, as the 
De Forest Training Corporation. The 
De Forest in question was Dr. Lee W. 
De Forest, a close friend of DeVry, who 
took a direct interest in the undertaking 
and, to promote it, lent his name so cele- 
brated in the electrical realm. At the 
Start it had not gone especially well; 
but De Vry’s head bookkeeper, Theo- 
dore Lefebre had asked and obtained 
permission to see what he could do to 


adverse circumstances 


improve the situation. Under Letebre 
the project attaine La pront ol approxi 
mately $30,000 in the year 1935, and it 
has been climbing steadily ever since 
[he actual programs were worked out 
and assembled by F. S. Wythe, who was 
then engaged in preparing the regular 
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s for the De Vry Library 
it i irprising that the con- 


tinuity of the De Vry Summer School 


»Oo it 1s not 


was temporarily broken. But it is not sur 


rising, either, that a s« rvice sO definitely 


helpful was thereafter 


| 
t 
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resumed. The new 


name minimized the De Vry connection, 
probably because some over-zealous 
critics objected to gifts from commercial 


interests; and it was then known as the 
National Conference on Visual Educa 
tion and Film Exhibition by the De Vry 
Foundation—the last 


words presented 
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as the modest philanthropist preferred, in 


small letters. 1 say “preferred,” the 
past tense, because the admirable, dy- 
namic, lovable Herman A. De Vry died 
suddenly on March 23, 1941, at Chicago. 
June 22 to 25, 1936, was designated 
as the “sixth” session, and the place was 
not the factory but the Francis W. 
Parker School in Chicago. A. P. Hollis 
was then listed as “Educational Direc- 
tor.” The advance in his status was 
nominal; his duties, so admirably per- 
formed on the first occasion, remained 
substantially the same—a tribute to the 
soundness with which they had been con- 
ceived originally. With the ninth ses- 
sion, June 19 to 22, 1939, having ful- 
filled its pioneer usefulness, this De Vry 
Summer School was discontinued. 


Chapter VIII-The Customer Does It 


OT only the teacher was persuaded 


that he knew his own require- 
ments better than any mere film 
oducer could hope to do, but the feel 
ing was shared generally by the picture 
man’s other clients in industry and social 
service. In the client’s first production 
experience the alleged film expert was 
permitted to have his way, but, when his 
ork fell short of the client’s expecta 
tions, it seemed that one man’s judgment 
m what it ought t be was as good as 
wnother’s 
The trouble ma ive been that there 
was non-theatrically no satistactory sys 
tem of distribution, such as_ theatrical 
producers had, to prove the values of 
he given work measuring mass audi 
ence reactions; until any picture could 
} 


ave that thorough test of service, what 


} 


1 non-theatrical should bx necessarily 


remained a matter of opinion. Besides, 
as the American “merchant prince,” Mar- 
shall Field, said, the stomer 1s always 
right. (Of course, non-theatrical pro 
ducers have not invariably recognized 
this. In December, 1913, for instance, a 
dental firm in Detroit was taken to 


court for refusal to pay tor a film which 
had been produced for it.) 

That “might makes right” was _ not, 
however, the customer’s full justification 
for his belief that, having seen one of his 
pictures made, he could do a better job 
than the seemingly eccentric fellow who 
had hired and commanded the crew be 
fore. Nor was the customer justified by 
the prospect of saving money by doing 
it himself, for economy, in this line, is 
mainly in informed, skilled management. 
Nevertheless, this 
frequently the precipitating factor 


money fallacy was 
if one 
discounts the common side determinant, 
that the customer’s man, with his em 
investment at 
stake, thrilled to the prospect of being, 
himself, a D. W Griffith or a Cecil B. 
De Mille, telling players what to do and 


ployer’s (not his own) 


cameramen where to aim. I have heard 
it said by professional non-theatrical pro- 
ducers that the best to be hoped for in 
patronage was an order to produce every 
ther picture for a customer; the in- 
“produced” 
himself, returning for professional help 


between subjects he usually 


when he had found how little he really 
knew about the process. 

But it was more than a coincidence 
that, in the half-dozen years directly fol- 
lowing the Armistice and Peace, so many 
customers in America decided to produce 
their own films—or, what it amounted 
to, to write their own scenarios and cut 
and title what the cameramen employed 
brought in. They called that “production.” 
“Why should the decision have been so 
general, and why should it have been 
just then? One may only guess why, but 
whatever the reason was, I suspect that 
it was complex, composed of many con- 
tributory causes. Among these, no doubt, 
were the flood of publicity in newspapers 
and “fan” magazines, telling how every- 
thing in the way of film trickery was 
done, and the extravagant advertising of 
manufacturers of cheap camera equipment 
declaring that motion picture production 
was now so simple that it was really 
a layman’s pleasure. 

There were profounder moving causes 
which grew out of (and accompanied) 
great economic and social changes. Of 
these the mere need of volume in non- 
theatrical production was one. A _half- 
dozen pictures a year were enough to 
warrant the appointment of an employee 
to see that they were properly made, to 
care for the prints and to arrange for 
distribution, such as it was. But that the 
pictures should be made was undeniable. 
Motion pictures by now were universally 
recognized for their power to spread 
ideas, to influence human action, and 
there were certain reasonable ways and 
fitting places in which they might be 
shown. 

National magazines brought attention 
to the extraordinary manner in which 
American photoplays were unintentionally 
opening markets for American goods. 
Recalled from my files as I write, and 
now before me, is an article by Lewis 
R. Freeman, in the Saturday Evening 
Post of January 17, 1920, relating how 
American brick-making machines, first 
seen in the atmospheric background of a 
movie at Karachi, speeded the laying of 
foundations of a large structure in Meso- 
potamia; how a show at Khartum re- 
sulted in steel water tanks on the Sudan 
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Railway; how a similar hint from the 
screen replaced human labor to load 
coffee in Brazil with a Yankee conveyor ; 
how even our “Wild West” films helped 
to modernize cattle-handling in the Ar- 
gentine; how a glimpse of a modern 
dredge in a Rocky Mountain drama 
improved irrigation in India. Another ar- 
ticle with the same purport was Frank 
Tichenor’s “Motion Pictures as Trade 
Getters” in the November, 1926, issue of 
the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. Still another 
was “When the Movies Go Abroad,” by 
Charles Merz, in Harper’s Magazine for 
January, 1926. There were numerous 
published articles written in the same 
strain by Dr. Julius Klein, who in that 
period was actively connected with the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Nor were the other nations unmindful 
of the situation. In 1925 Germany had im- 
posed so many restrictions upon these 
“silent Yankee salesmen” that protests 
were made by the United States embassy 
at Berlin. And, as for England, to the 
globe-trotting, observant Edward, Prince 
of Wales, the present Duke of Windsor, 
was attributed that much-quoted remark, 
“trade follows the film.” 

As the nationwide organization of Big 
Business was an outstanding phenomenon 
of American life at “the turn of the cen- 
tury,” intensified by the unprecedented 
demands of the First World War, and 
as the expansion of markets was a chief 
desideratum there, one may look to Big 
Business for initial proofs of the cus 
tomer’s direct interest in film production. 
It came principally in the lines where 
consumers of given products were reached 
directly by manufacturers who had no 
previously existing or previously efficient 
sales machinery, where profits depended 
upon large numbers of individual sales, 
where visual demonstrations of product 
were especially important, and where cor- 
porate organization had ended the era 
of the individualist in industry. 


Institutional Departments 


YeET it was one of the most downright 
individualists in recent American history 
who established possibly the first, and 
surely one of the earliest, customer’s own 
departments of film production. This was 
John H. Patterson, founder and head of 
the National Cash Register Company at 
Dayton About 1894 some $50,000 worth 
of his cash registers was returned to the 
factory as defective. He started a rigid 
investigation, moved his desk out on the 
factory floor to find the trouble, and ap- 
parently discovered it in the unhappy 
condition of his workers. He at once 
started improving that condition, and 
made the section where the plant was 
situated—now known as South Park but 
then contemptously called “Slidertown” 

one of the finest industrial places in 
the area. As workmanship there obviously 
had not been of the best—else those de- 
fective machines would not have been 
returned to him—he resorted to crudely 
drawn lantern slides and a stereopticon 
to teach his workers their mistakes, rent 
ing a nearby synagogue as a place of 
exhibition. 


Results were so gratifying that in 1896 
he instituted a department in the plant 
to produce photographic lantern slides, 
placing Otto Nelson, 29-year-old enthu- 
siast from the advertising and mailing 
section, in charge of it. Nelson had 
plenty to do there, first because the 
stereopticon was used not only in voca- 
tional guidance but in promotion of em 
ployee welfare in general, and then be- 
cause Patterson’s revolutionary methods 
became so celebrated over the land that 
he gave illustrated lectures in many dis 
tant cities to explain his gospel, needing, 
of course, plenty of illustrative material 
In addition, a plan was presently inau 
gurated to present lectures on the im 
proved working conditions to the hun 
dreds of visitors who came to Dayton 
to see the “first model daylight factory.” 





W. M. Gregory of Cleveland, mili- 
tant pioneer in the development of 
Visual Education and a leader for 
more than a quarter of a century in 
applying it to practical school needs. 


In 1901 Patterson observed that the 
rapidly improving cinematograph offered 
wider possibilities, so he summoned a 
cameraman with his equipment from the 
Edison Company in New York to photo 
graph some test scenes in the factory 
This venture also proved successful. A¢ 
cordingly, motion pictures thenceforth 
became regular attractions along with 
the stereopticon slides. The Edison work 
was followed by service more conven 
iently obtained from the Essanay Com 
pany in Chicago, and Essanay therefore 
produced films for Patterson in 1903 and 
1904. About 1907 Nelson left the N.C.R 
organization to join Essanay. He spent a 
year there, another with Bell & Howell, 
a third back with Essanay, and _ finally 
returned to Patterson’s employ 

In October, 1917, the company showed, 
for the first time publicly, two films 
produced by Essanay, “The Troubles of 
a Merchant and How to Stop Them” and 
“The Function of a Cash Register.” The 
first received especial attention from the 
atrical producers because it was said to 
have cost $10,000, a large sum for an 
industrial in those days. There also had 
been, the reader will remember, a $30,000 


The Educational Screen 


contract with Kinemacolor. Prints of 
“The Troubles of a Merchant,” supple- 
mented with those of another called 
“Getting the Most Out of Retailing.” 
were taken on the road by five lecturers. 
who presented them in the next few years 
before many leading chambers of com- 
merce and other organized retail groups 
throughout Canada and the United States. 

In later years productions were made 
for Patterson by 
“Men and Management” (3 reels), and 
“How to Beautify Your Community” 
(2), which presented the story of the 


Rothacker, inc luding. 


regeneration of the National Cash Reg 
ister Company from the days of Slider- 
town. In 1926 it was said that the com 
pany had in its vaults approximately 
250 reels of motion picture negatives on 
travel, manufacturing processes and othe 
educational subjects, together with 100,000 
stereopticon slides. The film service lends 
reels to local schools and churches which 
are unable to afford material offered by 
the regular rental agencies. 

In the events leading to the disastrous 
financial crash of 1907, American busi 
ness leaders were giving serious thought 
and effort to industrial reorganization, 
and to an extent were recognizing the 
standards of employee welfare set so 
remarkably by Patterson. The J. Pier 
pont Morgan associates especially recog 
nized in the general situation opportu- 
nities for large scale financing of pro 
tected investments, and, in their ensuing 
work to suppress ruinous and needless 
duplications of service, organized such 
celebrated “communities of interest” as 
United States Steel Corporation and _ the 
International Harvester Company 

The factors constituting International 
Harvester were especially turbulent, 
emerging, as they did, from a history in 
which competition for sales was just 
short of cutthroat, although it marked 
also the first considerable introduction 
of the installment purchase idea in Amet 
ica. It is said that the heads of the various 
harvester which arose. on 
Cyrus McCormick’s invention of 1831, 


companies, 


were so fiercely antagonistic that when 


George W. Perkins. of the Morgan firm 


tried to bring them together, he was 
able to treat with them only after he had 


installed them in separate rooms of his 
office suite. Taken together, the cordiality 
of their public relations had been sadly 


impaired in clashes with farmer organ 
izations, and there was an enormous in 
ternal diplomatic iob to be done, after 
the industry had been reformed, to pro 


mote a better understanding of it by 
persons outside. 
Che officers of International Harvester, 


at their headquarters in Chicago where 


Cyrus McCormick had planted his origi 
nal factory, are loath to remind a quies 
cent publi of those fighting days; but 
they recall proudly (if somewhat vague 
ly) that, “years ago, when the making 


of motion pictures was still in its infancy 
the International Harvester Company ol! 
\merica was one of the first to adopt 
the plan.” One film, entitled “Back to 
the Farm,’ with the then celebrated 
theatrical star Beverley Bayne in_ the 


(Continued on page 223) 
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Films for North Dakota Schools 


HELEN WALSETH 

Film Librarian 

North Dakota Agricultural College 
Fargo, North Dakota 

HE need for a film library for North Dakota schools 

has long been felt by leading educators in the state 
In the fall of 1940, Mr. T. W. Thordarson, State Di 
rector of Correspondence Study, believing in the edu 
cational film as a potent device in teaching, and recog 
nizing its correlation with the enrichment plan to 
broaden the methods of organized teaching, took definite 
steps to develop such a center. He had, during the 
previous year, offered to his state a film service through 
an arrangement with the University of Minnesota film 
library. But North Dakota schools, their interest quick 
ened in the use of visual aids in teaching, projection 
equipment increasing, needed their own center. 

At the start, a selection of sound films was purchased 
Factors considered in the selection of the films were: 
1) content; 2) date of production; 3) sight and sound 
quality ; 4) interest and use to schools of this state 
Although the fourth factor was not easy to determin 
in a first selection, it is an important one. This year’s 
circulation records (with a careful check on which films 
and topics are of particular use in North Dakota) will 
serve as a basis for future selections for purchase. 

Since this Department is particularly interested in 
the advancement of vocational education, even to the 
extent of establishing a testing and guidance depart 
ment and an extensive occupational information library, 
much emphasis was put on films which might be used 
in such a program. There are many films on the market 
which may easily be adapted for this purpose. If they 
provide an insight into the problems of the occupation, 
and show activities in representative situations, they 
may successfully be shown by the teacher who has a 


Visual Education in Rural Schools 


Children in 112 rural schools of Berrien County, 
Michigan, are having an opportunity to witness six pro 
grams of educational moving pictures during the pres 


ent school year, according to Edward L. Murdock, 


commissioner of schools in that county lwo sound 
motion picture projectors have been purchased by the 
Berrien County Board of Supervisors for the rural 


schools and each school participating has contributed 


toward the purchase of films. 


Programs of educational motion pictures were first 
brought to the children in the rural schools of Berrie1 
County during the school year of 1939-40, following 
purchase of a sound movie projector bv the board of 
supervisors. With but one machine available for the 
112 schools, it was necessary to set up a schedule SO 
that two schools might use the machine each day. The 


schedule was arranged so that movies were shown in 


each of the schools on two occasions during the yea 

Purchase of an additional projector has made it pos 
sible to increase this schedule to six programs for eacl 
school during the year. From six to eight reels of 
film accompany each projector— Michigan Education 
Journal. 


Hennepin County, Minnesota, is attempting to de 
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planned guidance program in view. 

This Department emphasizes particularly the im- 
portance of the planned program, whatever the film 
may treat. As our films have been selected for use in 
the classroom rather than as an entertainment feature, 
their worth to the class depends almost entirely on the 
teacher. To aid her, we send a study guide of the film 
a day in advance of the film itself. In every case possible, 
films are sent to arrive in ample time for the teacher’s 
preview. With this preparation she can properly cor- 
relate the film material with the text. 

As schools learn to make complete use of the film in 
teaching, the demand should increase proportionately. 
We have set rentals low—$1.00 per reel for sound films, 
and generous club plan offers. North Dakota and those 
adjoining states which do not have film centers are re- 
sponding well; schools seem, to quote, “very glad to 
get your announcement.” Some even state that they 
have put off purchasing projectors because it has not 
been easy for them to rent films when wanted. 

Now, in contrast to the “vicious circle in visual edu- 
cation”’ (as illustrated by Burton R. Barnes in Epuca- 
rIONAL SCREEN September 1926 and November 1940), 
let us think of visual aid in terms of a vital circle. This 
is positive thinking which will lead schools to set aside 
a budget for this important aid in education, and create 
a demand for teachers who are prepared to use such 
an aid effectively. The North Dakota plan is to build 
a vital circle that embodies meaningful use of visual 
education. The requisites for attaining that end include: 

1) Film service 
) Projectors in every school 
) Teacher training 

\) Correlation of the film to the whole cur- 

riculum and finally 

B) A curriculum fitted to the needs of the 

students. 


velop a definite visual program for the ungraded ele- 
Robert E. Scott, county superin- 
tendent, has purchased a sound moving picture projec- 
tor which is available for use by any school, graded or 
ungraded, in the county at a very nominal fee. Edu- 


mentary schools. 


cational films are rented from a film company for a 
month's program. The program is presented at noon, 
after school, or in the evening once each month to 
those schools which contract for it. At present twenty- 
eight schools enjoy these monthly programs. 

The county office also has two still-film projectors 
These 
i001 to school for one or two weeks’ use. 


and two cases of educational still-film strips. 
go from scl 
In 1939-40, 46 rural schools enjoyed this service. Sev- 
eral schools have now purchased a projector and film 


strips of their own.—Minnesota Journal of Education. 


Summer Workshop in Radio 

he Radio Council of the Chicago Public Schools 
is sponsoring a “Comprehensive Workshop in Radio” 
from June 30 to August 6—3 hours daily, major credit 
of 4 semester hours certified by the Chicago Teachers 
College, with whom the Radio Council is cooperating. 
Harold \V. Kent heads the staff as Director. Meetings 
will be held in the Radio Council’s headquarters at 
228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
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The Educational Screen 


The Siterature in Visual Onstiuction 


A Monthly Digest 


STATUS AND TRENDS IN 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
Trends in Audio-Visual Aids—Ward G 
Bowen, State Director—Albany—). Y. 

State Education 28:504 Apr. 1941 
Persons active in the field of audio- 
visual education do not realize how much 


progress is being made until someone 


sums up for them. Trends in the use of 
audio-visual aids must closely parallel the 
development of our educational objectives. 
In the field of motion pictures, trends 
are as follows: a) 16mm. has -replaced 
35mm.; b) sound films are being pre- 
ferred to silent; c) school-made films for 
public relations with student assistance 
are increasing; d) cooperative film li- 
braries are growing. 

As for radio: a) the growth in the num- 
ber of centralized sound systems, espec- 
ially in new buildings with increased in- 
terest in radio by school people; b) no 
great progress in educational broadcast- 
ing, except for public relations; c) the 
increased number of recordings available. 

Other signs of progress in audio-visual 
education: are the growth of interest in 
2”x2” lantern slides, especially in color ; 
the increased use of school journeys and 
what is most important, a greater aware- 
ness of the need for improved ways and 
means of using these aids. More courses 
are available to teachers, and many ad- 
ministrators are providing for special 
teachers to take care of distribution and 
ordering. 

It seems safe to predict that so long as 
we continue our present emphasis upon 
realism and objectivity in our instruc- 
tional program, so long will audio-visual 
aids in their various forms continue to 
play a major role in education. 


Educational Implications of Motion 
Pictures — W. WW. Whittinghill, 


Detroit—Michigan Education Journal, 


18:426 Mar. 1941 

This article is an excerpt from a longer 
one prepared for the forthcoming year- 
book of the Michigan Department of Ele- 
mentary Principals on “Educational Im- 
plications of Motion Pictures.” Teacher 
education in the selection and use of films 
is one of the problems to be solved. New 
developments will be determined by par- 
ticipation on the part of the motion pic- 
ture industry, equipment manufacturers, 
schools and the community. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Visual Education Program—R. F. 
Blankenbaker, Boonville, Missouri 
School and Community, 27:153 Apr. 
1941 
The film program for this high school 

is in charge of a “co-ordinator” who 

makes plans on the basis of individual 


teachers’ Twice 


films are shown in connection with regu- 


requests. weekly the 
lar classroom instruction. Previews are 
attended by teachers and a few students. 
Student operators are used. 

This school has found that films should 
be shown at least twice for satisfactory 
use. With an eye to public relations, the 
school offers any of its films for showing 
before the local Rotary or Kiwanis which 
meet on the same days as the film 
schedules. 


Projecting Motion Pictures in the 
Classroom—Francis W. Noel, Santa 
Barbara, Calif—American Council on 
Education, Motion Pictures in Educa- 
tion Series, vol. IV, no. 5 53pp. 1940 
50c¢ 
A practical guide for teachers and 

directors of visual education who are in- 
terested in overcoming the practical prob- 
lems involved in projection. The economy 
which this study can bring about in time 
and money more than justifies its pur- 
chase by every school that owns a motion 
picture machine. It is obvious throughout 
the book that the author had in mind the 
inexperienced projectionist with a very 
small budget and seemingly insurmount- 
able problems. 

A desirable place for showing films is 
acknowledged to be the classroom. In or- 
der to darken the average classroom for 
projection, proposals are made to meet 
varying types of conditions. Roller shades, 
Venetian blinds and curtains are dis- 
cussed, as are screens, ventilation and 
acoustics. Plans for building a table on 
which the projector may be transported 
from room to room are reproduced in the 
book. An excellent summary is then 
given of standards for selecting a pro 
jector. 

The author appears to favor the use 
of well-trained student operators as well 
as teacher operators. A checklist is given 
of the basic skills needed in operating 
a motion picture projector. An account of 
the projection facilities and the student 
operator system used at Santa Barbara 
follows to illustrate the effectiveness of 
the advice given earlier in the chapter. 


Audio-Visual Resources—Abram Van- 
der Meer and James W. Brown— 
Washington Ed. Journal, 20:131 Mar. 
1941 
In line with the proposal made by the 

Washington State Planning Council that 

the schools make wider and more efficient 

use of school journeys and other audio- 

visual aids, the authors recommend a 

regional organization that will serve the 

five areas of the state. Each audio- 
visual center’ would be at a state teach- 
ers college. 


Conducted by ETTA SCHNEIDER 


The Museum of Natural History and 
the Public Schools—Charles Russel] 
Curator of Education—The Prin ipal 
20:no. 2 :23 Mar. 1941 
The American Museum of Natural 

History provides valuable help to the 

schools of New York City. There are 

museum visits in the care of trained 
docents, trips to the Hayden Planetar- 
ium, courses for teachers, classes for 
handicapped children and the like in the 
museum buildings. A loan service to the 
schools is carried on through five trucks, 
one operating in each of the boroughs 

Dioramas, collections, specimens of nat 

ural history materials are circulated 

weekly. Slides, motion pictures and 
photographs are also distributed each 
week. Loss or damage is rare. 

The provision of free transportation to 
and from the Museum through the munic- 
ipal subway system has been a great 
factor in increasing museum visits. How 
ever, there are still some unsolved prob- 
lems to be dealt with in the relations 
between the Museum and the schools 
The Museum must make every effort to 
know what the needs of the various 
groups in the schools are. Similarly, 
the teachers must bring the children to 
the Museum with definite problems in 
mind and adequate preparation so_ that 
the visit is meaningful 


Needed: a Visual Director—Granville 
Jensen, Bellingham—lIlVashington Ed. 
Journal 20:145 Mar. 1941 
Schools make a grave error when they 

spend money on projection equipment, 

films, slides, pictures and rentals but do 
not find funds for a qualified person to 
direct the use and maintenance of the 
equipment. 

UTILIZATION 

Toward an Enlightened Patriotism— 
Edgar Dale—The News Letter, 6: 
March, 1941 
A statement of six important ideals 1n 

the democratic patterns, for which film 

titles are recommended. 1. There can 
be no lasting democracy in America un- 
less we respect the dignity and worth of 


all citizens. 2. A dynamic democracy 
conserves and develops its personal and 
material resources. 3. A dynamic de- 


mocracy helps its people learn. 4. People 
must have big jobs that they are doing 
democracy 

security 


together. 5. People in a 
need economic and _ job 
6. America needs to be far more sensi- 
tive to its role in world affairs. The 
article shows how motion pictures can 
be used to achieve democratic goals. To 
these must be added the resources in 
radio and recordings, and other visual 
materials such as filmstrips, sound slides 
and photographs. We must make swift 
and effective use of the time that is left, 
not only to defend democracy but also 
to extend it. 
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The Use of Visual Materials in El- 
ementary Science—Mary b. Steel, 
Texas Science Education, 25 :144-8 


Mar. 1941. 


The various types of visual aids, in 
cluding the school journey, museum ma 
terials, pictorial materials and the like, 
are mentioned with special application 
to the field of science. For example, 
school journeys would be made to the 
local ice plant, the telegraph office, the 
Weather Bureau station, the furnace 
room, etc. Museum materials would in 
clude specimens of 
plants ; models of houses, trains, airplanes 


animals, leaves, 


The use of visual materials in elemen 


tary science classes creates interest 
However, much depends on the teacher 


and the presentation of materials 
SCHOOL JOURNEY 


Field Trips Develop Community Interest 
-_Lawrence R. Winchell. Vineland, N 
| —Education, 61:377 Feb. 1941 

Excursions Need Direction—Charles 

User, P. S. 5, N. ¥. ' School Ea 

ecutive, 00:32 Mar. 1941 

The first article of a series. Describes 

how the curriculum bureau may suggest 

le community 


trips to various places in t 
that bear upon the school program. A 
very helpful guide to curriculum makers 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
Films on War and American Policy 

Blake Cochran—American Council on 

Education, Votion Pictures in Educa- 

tion Series, vol. IV, No. 4 1940 63pp. 

50c. 

This compilation of evaluated films on 
a crucial modern problem was formerly 
distributed in mimeographed form. The 
first section of the book reviews the 
factual information dealing with the cur 
rent war and its origin. Woven through 
the context are references to specific 
films. The major portion of the book, 
however, is the critical analysis of each 
of the films mentioned. This volume is a 


chers of social 


vital aid to high school tez 
studies. 


Sources of Inexpensive Teaching Aids 
compiled by William G. Hart—7The 
News Letter, Feb., Vol. VI, No. 5. 
An annotated bibliography that should 

be on every teachers desk. forty-odd 
publications on sources ot teaching aids 
are listed, with briet description ot the 
contents ot each. the collection will 
give teachers a good idea oft the mass Ot 
material available to them at low cost. 


Visual and Teaching Aids in the Realm 
of Biology—Visual Aids Service, New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair. Fred Wolt, Malcolm Cairns and 
Margaret Shank, compilers. Edited 
by Margaret G. Cook, Assistant Li- 
brarian. 1941. 21 pp mimeo. 50c 
A wealth of supplementary aids with 

sources for the teaching of General Sci- 

ence and High School and Junior Colleg« 
siology—charts, exhibits, films, pictures, 
slides, and publications—a large amount 


handmade slide 


which is free inexpensive Phe 
naterial is classified, first, into three 
irge groups logy, Botany and Zo 
logy—then turt under specific sub- 
ect-headings in each of these groups. 
\n Index provides quick reference 


BOOK REVIEWS 


American History on Parade—Edward 
|. Casey, Instructor in Social Studies, 
Parlin School, Everett, Mass Key 


stone View ( Meadville, Pa., 
) 


1940, ix and 90 $1.25 


ompany, 


his book presents over 300 cartoons 
setting forth outstanding developments in 
together with an 


1eory and practice 


American Histor 


xplanation of the t 
* 1 


ising them Included also 1s a list 
possible sub ts To! original car 
toons The cartoons in the book are 


used for direct teaching and to this ena 
| 


re especially designe tor tracing on 
naterials. 

lhe book also provides a basis from 
h the pupils are encouraged to de- 
their own cartoons, the best of 


hicl should — be rewarded with posi 


ive academic credit and projection on 


screen. The point is not expression 


ot artistic ability but the clear presen- 
tation of an important idea. The com 
ing attraction of this new system is 


so great that pupils willingly do suppl 


mentary reading to gain a_ bacl eround 
for their own original ‘cartoons. In 
searching for a ba kground tor cartoon 


nm 
ti 


o their chosen themes, thev learn to 


read with a definite purpose and plan. 
America At the Movies Margaret 
Farrand Thorp Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn. 1939 313p. 
$7 76 
This book has n ww reached its second 
rinting. It is most heartening to the 
future ot photoplay appreciation and to 


better films that Mrs. 
Thorp s book was well 


the future of 
received Che 


best piece of literature in the world is 


worthless if it has no readers. If there 
are 85 million paid admissions repre 
senting abovt 40 million movie-goers. 
there ought to be that many readers for 
t] 1S book 


It is apparent that Mrs. Thorp regards 


the motion picture industry as a social 


e and not as glamour factory for 
teeding escape to vorried or inhibited 


people. Her 


enlightened movie-goer who wants to get 


perspective is that of the 


more tor her movie money. We are 
shown how our hoice of films, for ex 
ample, depends very slightly on our 
own independent standards but rather 


on the publicity campaigns waged by thx 
r¢ ducers. 


‘The Vampire Art’ is 


very provocative because it reveals the 


The chapter on 
constructive ontribution of the motion 
picture in the fields literature, paint 
ing, music and related arts 

‘The movies are furnishing the nation 
with a common body of knowledge. What 
the classics once vere in that respect, 
what the Bible once was, the cinema has 
become for the average man. Here are 
phrases, points of view 


stories, names, 
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which are common national property . 
The movies span geographic frontiers; 
they give the old something to talk about 
with the young; they crumble the bar- 
riers between people of different educa- 
tions and different economic backgrounds 
there is no question of the richness 
and pervasiveness of the common knowl- 
edge and there is no reason why its 
quality should not improve with age.” 
The book gives the “inside story” of 
glamour at the movies, describes the 
influence of Hollywood films on fashions 
throughout the world, gives the details 
of the production and distribution prob- 
lems of the industry and describes efforts 
of various religious and lay groups to 
improve movie themes. The final chapter 
is very timely and refers to an unending 
problem, “The Lure of Propaganda.” It is 
the aspect of motion pictures most worth 
pondering. Thus we are stimulated to 
further activity and challenged to ex- 
amine points of view depicted in “harm- 
less films for entertainment.” 





The Use of Visual Aids in 
Teaching, by Ella Callista Clark, 
State Teachers College, Winona, 
Minn. 24 pages, 25 cents. 

Inasmuch as the above booklet 
is now available from the Epu- 
CATIONAL SCREEN, we reprint our 
review which appeared in a previ- 
Ous issue: 

A concise and highly inform- 
ative little pamphlet, ably written 
and attractively printed, that 
packs in small compass a deal of 
scholarly discussion and helpful 
directions for the sound use of 
visual materials. 

After a compact introduction of 
a page or. two on visual aids, 
what they are, why use them, and 
how not to use them, the author 
discusses in detail the Excursion, 
the Still Picture, the Stereograph, 
the Lantern Slide, the Film Slide. 
and the Motion Picture. The 
booklet is rich in suggestions for 
a wider range of uses for familiar 
materials and equipment, every 
page giving hints for procedures 
that will be novel to many who 
have long used visual aids. 

There is no theoretical utter- 
ance here, no wasted words, no 
padding. It is sane, direct, stimu- 
lating. It has all evolved from 
Miss Clark’s ripe experience in 
the classroom, in preparing teach- 
ers in visual instruction, and in 
serving as a leading influence in 
the notable developments and ex- 
panding interest in visual instruc- 
tion becoming so apparent in the 
Minnesota area. Local demands 
for this pamphlet required re- 
printing soon after its first ap- 
pearance, but its value will be the 
same for teachers anywhere who 
are interested in improving their 
use of visual materials. N. L. G. 
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Among Ourselves 


The Educational Screen 


Notes from and by the 


Department of Visual Instruction of the National Education Association. 


The Zonal Plan Takes Shape 


OR many years officers and members of the De- 
- poswrlensan of Visual Instruction have been seeking a 
solution to some of the perplexing problems facing the 
Department. How, for example, in view of the recog- 
nized importance of audio-visual instruction, can the 
national membership be increased to include all those 
to whom membership should have appeal? How can a 
larger revenue be made available so that greater service 
may be extended to members? How can the multitude 
of local activities be integrated and a national effort 
started to bring audio-visual instruction to adequate 
stature and status in the field of American Education ? 

It was eventually concluded that the best solution 
to these and similar problems would be a reorganiza 
tion of the D V I into zones. Accordingly, at the meet 
ing of the Department in Milwaukee in June, 1940, the 
national Constitution and By-Laws were tentatively 
modified and approved so as to provide for a zonal 
organization of the D V I. The Zonal Committee—an 
appointive committee: U. S. Burt, Lee W. Cochran, 
Carleton \W. Erickson, Nelson L. Greene (Chairman), 


Quota Ad- 
: by Radial justed 
Zones States Population Pop. Distance Quota 
ZONE | Connecticut, Maine 


Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 


Vermont 8,000,000 (130) 240 miles 210 


ZONE II Delaware, Maryland, 

New Jersey, New 

York, Pennsylvania, 

Virginia 33,000,000 (540) 370 miles 500 
Zone III Indiana, Kentucky, 

Michigan, Ohio, 

West Virginia 20,000,000 (325) 380miles 340 
Zone IV [llinois, Iowa, 

Missouri, 

Wisconsin 17,000,000 (275) 360miles 300 
ZONE V Minnesota, 

North Dakota, 

South Dakota 4,000,000 ( 65) 400 miles 70 
ZonE VI [daho, Montana, 

Oregon, 

Washington 4.000.000 ( 65) 520miles 60 
Zone VII Arizona, California 


Nevada, 

New Mexico 
Zone VIII Colorado, Kansas, 

Nebraska, Utah, 


8.000.000 (130) 700miles 120 


Wyoming 5,000,000 ( 80) 500miles 80 
ZoneE IX Arkansas, Louisiana, 

Oklahoma, 

Texas 11,000,000 (180) 500miles 150 
ZonE X Alabama, Florida, 

Georgia, Mississippi, 
, 


North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Tennessee 


13,000,000 (210) 480 miles 170 
(2000) 2000 


Conducted by JAMES D. FINN 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 
C. A. Lindstrom, W. T. Powell, Alvin B. Roberts 
has refined the plans for zonal organization, and these 
plans will be presented for final action at the 1941] 
June meeting in Boston. 

The Zonal plan, as outlined, will multiply ten-fold 
the working power of D V I. It does this by dividing 
the country into ten Zones, each administered by ten 
officers bearing the same titles as the offices of the 
National Administration ( President. First Vice-Presi 
dent, Second Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, and 
Executive Committee of six members.) The ten Zonal 
Presidents will be regular ex-officio members of the 
national Executive Committee, bringing its member- 
ship total to sixteen instead of six. 

\n interesting phase of the organization is the way 
in which the Zones are determined. Each Zone is com 
prised of from three to seven states and is based upon 
radial travel distances rather than population. This 
has been done in order that teachers may reach their 
annual Zone D V I meeting with some degree of ease 
A membership quota has been set for each zone, fig- 
ured as to population and travel distance. 

A new plan of financing had to be set up with th 
organization of the Zones. The same $2.00 membership 
fee will be charged, but it will be divided as follows: 
The Zone retains 75c and sends $1.25 to the National 
organization ; of this amount the D V I keeps 50c¢ and 
sends 75c to the EpUCATIONAL SCREEN. In addition, 
any memberships received by mail, obtained through 
summer schools and the like, will be credited to the 
Zone in which the member resides. 

The Zonal organization, if carried through, should 
give a new lease on life to the D V I and its activities 
In the first place, membership, the Department’s pri 
mary need, should multiply greatly with the Zonal 
campaigns. Secondly, each Zone will hold at least one 
official meeting each year and as many more as deemed 
necessary by its members. This will enable countless 
teachers to attend an official meeting of the D V I who 
heretofore have been unable to come because of the 
time or money involved. This, in itself, should give 
the Department new virility. 

A third important effect of the Zonal organization 
should be upon the literature of the field. The constant 
interchange of ideas and the much larger amount of 
material presented at the Zone meetings will provide 
ample copy for the Editorial Committee of the D V | 
to work with. By sifting the material gathered it will 
be possible for the committee to find excellent articles 
to submit to many educational periodicals, to the 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, or to multigraph and distribute 
to members of the Department. 

Lastly, research in audio-visual instruction should 
be vastly improved by the Zonal organization. Impor- 
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tant and much needed surveys can be conducted b 


the D V I through the Zones. Uniform questionnaires 


can be created and their results compiled into complet 
and reliable findings. This will tend to eliminate th 


haphazard, varying type of research which at present 


1 , 11 
| sO be POSSIDI 


exists throughout the country. It wil 


to easily get cooperating teachers interested in audio 


To the Members of the D. V. L.: 


Final responsibility for selection of officers of th 
Department for next year is now in your hands. You 
have already nominated candidates for President, Ist 
Vice-President and 2nd Vice-President and the names 
of the two highest candidates for each of these offices 
have been placed on a ballot and mailed to you. Your 
vote, to be counted, must be returned by June 14. If 
you have not already returned your ballot, better attend 


to it today. 
MEMBERSHIP 


Your officers for next vear are going to | 


lave greater 
responsibility than any previous officers, if for no other 
reasons than that the Department is constantly becon 

ing larger and that the field of education it represents 
Membership 


in the Department has reached an all-time high as 


is becoming continuously more important 


now approaches a total of seven hundred. The membet 
ship increase this year has definitely resulted from 
loyal members of the Department rolling up their 
sleeves and going out and bringing in new members 
When and if the Zonal Plan is approved at the Sum 
f your De 


mer Meeting, the structural organization « 
partment should give even greater incentive for increas 
ing membership. The Zonal: Plan will bring the Depart 
ment closer to its members. The Department. will 
mean more to each member. 





Nominations for D V I Officers 


For President 
Abraham Krasker, Boston Universit, 
Bosto1 Mass 


W. Gavle Starnes, University of Kentucky 


For First Vice-President 
Camilla Best, Orleans Parish School Board 
New Orleans, La 


Ford Lemler, University of Michigan, 


Ann Arbor, Mich 
For Second Vice-President 
U. S. Burt, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis. Ore 


Charles Milner, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. ¢ 











COMMITTEES 

A Committee on Teacher Training has been named 
Floyde E. Brooker of the United States Office of Edu 
cation has accepted the chairmanship, and other mem 


bers serving with him are E. Winifred Crawford, 
Montclair, New Jersey; Ford Lemler, University of 
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visual instruction for various types of research projects. 

It should be mentioned as a final word that the 
Zonal plan is not intended to interfere in any way with 
existing organizations in any locality. Rather, the Zone 
group will supplement work already being done. If 
a particularly good job is being done in a given state, 
it will receive national attention by transmittal through 
the channels of the Zonal organization. J.D.F. 


Michigan ; Georgia Lightfoot, Detroit Public Schools ; 
|. Keith Tyler, Ohio State University. This Commit- 
tee has been given the responsibility of seeking solu- 
tions for the problems in the field of teaching training 
that were pointed up and discussed at the winter 
meeting in Atlantic City. It is possible that this Com- 
mittee will be enlarged after some of their preliminary 
work is underway. 

Loyal Department member John A. Hollinger of 
Pittsburgh has agreed to serve as Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee with the specific responsibility 
of framing whatever resolutions should be considered 
at our Annual Meeting in Boston. Dr. Hollinger has 
asked me to ask you to correspond with him directly 
giving him your suggestions of action that should be 
taken in the form of Department Resolutions. Reso- 
lutions can be an important device for expression of 
the collective opinion of the members of an organization 
such as ours. Resolutions can be a means for accom- 


plishment of worthwhile advances. If you agree, and 


if you have specific proposals, write to Dr. Hollinger. 


SUMMER MEETING 


Plans for the Summer Meeting in Boston will be 
completed within the next few days and the program 
in full will be published next month. It will be an 
interesting and busy three days for those of you who 
will be able to attend. Not only will the Department 
sessions be of interest but preliminary plans for the 
A. indicate that they 
will be unusually timely and significant. The New 
england Section of the Department also extends its 


general meetings of the N. E. 


cordial invitation to you to come to Boston. 
PROPOSAI 


Your Executive Committee has been giving serious 
and careful consideration to ways and means of 
strengthening the Department so that it can be of even 
greater service to its members. A proposal is being 
formulated for submission to the National Education 
\ssociation in an effort to bring the Department into 
closer relationship with the parent organization. In do- 
ing this an effort is also being made to bring about 
a closer relationship between the Department and other 
visual organizations such as the Association of School 
Milm Libraries and the Motion Picture Project of the 
\merican Council on Education. If in bringing about 
this closer coordination, some plan is devised so that the 
Department can establish national headquarters in 
Washington and obtain the services, at least part time, 
of an Executive Secretary, a crucially important for- 
ward step will have been taken.. You may hear more 
about this proposal next month. 

Sincerely yours, 
PauL C. Reep, President 
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Whether you seek 
EDUCATION or ENTERTAINMENT 


you will find that 


the VISUAL way is the BEST way! 


| NCREASE your knowledge of world affairs 
and home affairs; enjoy the thrills of your favorite 
sport in season and out of season; See America” 
and travel to the four corners of the world; .. . or 
see Hollywood's greatest stars in their greatest 
pictures, just as they are shown on the screens of 


America's theatres! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
musical, and comedy successes of the year, pro- 
nounced by the leading motion picture critics as 


**Pictures You Must Not Miss!’’ 


“When the Daltons Rode” 
A rip-roaring picture of Amer- 
ica's most sensational bandit- 
family, starring Kay Francis 
and Randolph Scott. 


“A Little Bit of Heaven” 
Gloria Jean sings her way 
through a _ glorious, human 
story of “Just folks." 


“The Boys from Syracuse” 
A Broadway hit that sold out 
at $5.50 a seat, now faster and 
funnier with Allan Jones, Mar- 
tha Raye and Joe Penner. 





Universal's Non-Theatrical 





Write Immediately to 


Department for full information 
about these full length feature attractions as well as the most 
complete catalog of short-subject comedies, musicals, travel- 
ogues and animated cartoons ever assembled! 


“Sandy Is a Lady” 
The most publicised lady of 
the screen, ‘'Baby'' Sandy, in 
an hilarious comedy. 


“if | Had My Way” 
Bing Crosby joins voices with 
Gloria Jean in the year's most 
tuneful picture. 


Deanna Durbin 
First Lady of the Screen, in 
her three latest and greatest 
pictures, ‘‘First Love", ‘It's 
a Date" and the magnificent 
"Spring Parade". 











WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE No. 17 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center 


New York, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 7-7100 











The Educational Screen 


Notes from the Field 
Indiana 

The Bureau of Visual Instruction of Indiana Uni- 
versity announces that the Bureau is to cooperate 
with the National Film Evaluation Project of THi 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 

For years teachers using the service have been asked 
to supply postal card reports. Recently the Bureau has 
printed two new cards patterned after the film evalua 
tion card of the National Project. These new cards 
will be used from now on for teacher reports. After 
the Bureau has tabulated the information from the 
cards for its own files, the cards will be forwarded 
to THE EpuCATIONAL SCREEN for entrance in the Na- 
tional Project. 

In addition to evaluation of films, a separate card is 
supplied to be used in evaluating film strips, lantern 


slides, recordings, et cetera. 


Texas 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction has 
called the First Annual Texas Radio and Visual Edu 
cation Conference to be held on the campus of the 
University of Texas, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
June 12, 13, and 14. The purpose of the conference 


Ne use 


will be to study major problems involved in t 
of audio-visual aids in learning. 


New England 

“Exploring the Educational Opportunities of the 
Community” and “How Teachers Use Teaching Aids 
Efficiently” were the dual themes of a meeting held 
Saturday, March 29, at the School of Education, Bos 
ton University, by the New England section. 

In addition to the conference sessions, continuous 
exhibits were available for the teachers throughout the 
day. An attractive printed program made a special plea 
for membership for the New England section. 

Exploring the Educational Opportunities of a Uni- 
versity Campus. Mr. Elmer Taylor, Harvard Guide 
Service, Harvard University. The Educational Oppor- 
tunities of the Museum of Fine Arts. Miss Anne Holli- 
day Webb, Division of Museum Extension. 7/te :du- 
cational Opportumties of a Settlement House and a 
Neighborhood. Mr. Richard S. Winslow, Head worker, 
South End House, Boston. The Educational Oppor- 
tunities of the New England Museum of Natural His- 
tory. Dr. Francis A. Young, Assistant Director and 
Supervisor of Education, New England Museum of 
Natural History. The Educational Opportunities of the 
New England Town Hall. Mr. David C. Adkins, Ex 
ecutive Secretary, New England Town Hall. How to 
Make and Use Pupil-Made Lantern Slides in Teaching 
a Unit of Work in the Social Studies. Mr. Leland 5S. 
March, Roosevelt School, Melrose, Massachusetts. 
How I Make and Use Educational Recordings. Mr. 
Raymond Wyman, Westfield, Massachusetts. How / 
Photograph and Use the Everyday Reading Situations 
in the Teaching of Reading. Miss Beverly H. Freitag, 
Stoneham, Massachusetts. How I Use the Motion Pic- 
ture in Teaching a Lesson in Science. Mr. John G. 
Read, Rhode Island College of Education, Providence. 
How I Use Many Types of Teaching Aids in Teaching 
the Social Studies. Mr. John R. Fitzgerald, Weather- 
field, Connecticut. 
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Wisconsin 

Mr. Harold Stamm, West Allis High School. was 
recently relieved of his afternoon classes so that hi 
might go to the elementary schools of West Allis to 
aid them in the development of their visual aids pro 
gram. It is Stamm’s particular job to see that the best 
visual aid is chosen for a particular need, and properly 
used. Stamm has long been active in the field of visual 


aids. 


Making Pictures Teach 

(Continued from page 192) 

same picture. When a random sampling of teachers 
disagree so drastically it probably means that few if 
any of them had any definite standards to go by, and 
that the whole evaluation was little more than guess 
work. 

There has lately been developed a score card for 
evaluating pictures by Miss Trolinger of the University 
of Colorado. The score card represents a pooling of th 
ideas of a number of leaders in the field of visual edu 
cation. The original article describing the score card 
and its formulation appeared in the March-April-May 
(1939) issues of the EpUCATIONAL SCREEN. This scort 
card shows that there are two major sets of criteria 
which need to be considered in connection with a teach 
ing picture. The first has to with the technical quality 
and the second with instructional quality. The pooled 
opinion of the experts indicated that about forty points 
should be allotted to technical qualities and about sixty 
to instructional qualities. In the space I have I can 
merely enumerate the qualities and points allotted for 
each. TECHNICAL QUALITIES —artistic (11), 
clear and definite (11), practical size | 
colored (6), free from blemishes (5). JNSTRU( 
TIONAL QUALIT/IES—truthful (15) relevant (11), 
stimulative (11), significant (9), authentic (8), sug 


/ 


¥ properly 


gestive of size (6). 

Truthfulness in pictures needs more careful consid 
eration than is generally given it. Too often it is as 
sumed that any photograph is truthful since it is an 
objective reproduction of an actual situation. We need 
to realize that photographic representations may be, 
and frequently are, as misleading and untruthful as any 
printed material may be. This grows out of two situa 
tions. First, some pictures are downright dishonest 
pictures and are planned to produce a wrong impres 
sion. We are all familiar with trick pictures of one 
sort or another which distort reality. Second, and still 
more common, are pictures which are honest in the 
sense that they accurately reproduce reality, but un 
truthful in that they produce wrong impressions in the 
mind of the person seeing the picture. This is possible 
through the selection of scenes which are unusual and 
out of the ordinary but which the observer will accept 
as typical. Thus I have seen pictures taken by two 
travelers to Russia. The one picture collection showed 
scene after seen of poverty and backwardness, and filled 
one with the conviction that conditions in Russia were 
distressing and that the economic system was on the 
verge of collapse. The second set of pictures showed 
people happily at work on collective farms, with mod 
ern machines, and bountiful harvests, and left the dis 
tinct impression that all was well in Russia. Either 
set of pictures alone would create a wrong impression, 
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Are These YOUR 
visuat eoucarion PROBLEMS? 


® Training teachers to use motion pictures 


® Choosing films; integrating with curriculum 
@ Extending your uses of motion pictures 
® Selecting the most effective 
equipment 
® Administering a visual edu- 
cation program 


Ou’LL find the answers in “Filmo 
Ve the Faculty”. . . school-devel- 
oped, school-proved answers that 
make this new book “must” reading 
for every educator. Send the coupon 
for your free copy. 





FILMOSOUND “UTILITY” now only $339 


Ideal all-purpose school projector at a new low price. Has 
ample capacity for auditoriums, easy portability for class- 
room use. Reproduces both 16mm. sound and silent films. 
Has clutch for still projection and reverse for repeating 
sequences. Exclusive B&H features insure correct opera- 
tion and finest performance. B&H precision construction 
assures lasting dependability. Other models for every 
school need. Send coupon for details. 


GET “FILMO VISUAL REVIEW” 


Educators praise this new Bell & Howell quarterly devoted 
wholly to their interests. Two issues have appeared, the 
second 50% larger than the first. It's FREE where school 
projectors are registered with B&H. Get on the mailing 
list now! Register by filling in the coupon fully. 


NEW AIDS TO FINDING FILMS 


The films you want are easy to find in the new, 1941 B&H 
Filmosound Library Catalogs, thanks to a new arrange- 
ment suggested by teachers. Mark coupon for the volumes 
you want. Free to projector owners; 25c each to others. 





SS SF A AS A FS SF a ss a a a =O - 
t 

BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 1 
1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 1 
Please send: ( ) Free book, Filmo on the Faculty; | 
lite . () sound ime F 7” rs . c ' 
iterature OM ©) cient Projectors; () Filmo Visual Review (quarterly) ; ' 

catalog on educational, ( ) recreational, ( ) religious films. | 
We now own sound) ( silent) a 
projectors of make. ] 
' 

Name ; 
School : 
Address : 
' 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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"One-Tenth of Our Nation’ 


A DOCUMENTARY FILM 


on 


NEGRO EDUCATION 


The first film giving an authentic picture of the 
education of Negro children in the rural Sonth — 
It shows dramatically the good as well as the bad 
— What has been done and what still remains to be 
done if America is to give all its citizens an equal 
opportunity — Roy Harris, famed American com- 
poser, created for this film an original musical score 
of great beauty — One Tenth of Our Nation was 
produced by Film Associates, Inc., for the American 
Film Center. Funds for the film were provided by 
a grant of the General Education Board. 





For full details write to 
Sales Department 


COLLEGE FILM CENTER 


59 East Van Buren Street Chicago, Ill. 











because each set presented but one side of the case. 
Another example: Most school children, and [ think 
most adults too, think of the Sahara Desert as a great 
expanse of drifting sand dunes. This impression can 
be traced directly to the fact that practically all pic- 
tures of the Sahara desert show this type of topography 
because the drifting sand dunes are near the edge of 
the desert, easily accessible to cameras and very pic- 
turesque. Actually, drifting dunes make up only a 
small per cent of the total area, the remainder being 
bare rocky wastes. 

To say that a picture must be “relevant’’ is merely 
to say that no picture should be used unless it inte- 
grates with the best of the curriculum materials. The 
qualitiés of being “‘stimulative” and “significant” are 
largely self-explanatory, but two sorts of pictures very 
commonly used in teaching fall short on these points 
The first is the type of picture showing street scenes 
taken in modern cities the world around. Ordinarily 
they are neither significant nor stimulating. The sec 
ond type is that of historical monuments, statues, etc. 
which may be of interest to the professional historian 
or student of art, but are certainly not to the ordinary 
public school student. 

The quality of being authentic is one to which spe 
cial attention needs to be given in this period when 
propagandists of all sorts seek to influence opinio: 
by visual as well as verbal appeal. The classroom 
teacher has not the background or training nor the 
experience necessary to evaluate all the pictures avail 
able for teaching as to their essential truthfulness 
Teachers need to become familiar with the sources o! 
the pictures which they use and of the purposes back 
of their production and distribution. There are certain 
commercial concerns whose chief function is the pro- 
duction of visual materials for school use. These often 
exercise much care to be certain that the pictures they 
produce are educationally sound. Certain magazines 
have developed a well deserved reputation for the high 
quality and worthwhileness of their picture material. 
On the other hand some agencies of foreign govern- 
ments, travel agencies, industrial concerns and other 


The Educational Screen 


A Workshop on the Production of Visual Aids 


On June 16-20 a Film Production Workshop will 
be held on the campus of the Ohio State University, 
Emphasis will be placed on the production of motion 
pictures, film strips, and 2x2 slides. Special attention 
will be given to problems in the field of traffic safety. 
Activities will consist of lectures, demonstrations. dis- 
cussions, and first-hand experience in all phases of the 
production of films, filmstrips and 2x2 slides \ 
scenario will be filmed. Participants will write scen- 
arios around their own local problems. Numerous 
safety films will be screened for critical analysis of film 
production techniques. Camera techniques will be dem- 
onstrated and put into practice. Indoor filming will 
be carried on with typical lighting equipment. Titling 
and editing will be done. Sound and color photography 
will receive consideration. 

The Workshop will be designed to answer such typi 
cal questions of the producer of visual materials as 
these: How does one go about planning a safety film? 
What should go into a scenario? Shall we show acci- 
dents or merely suggest them? What kind of films 
are being turned out in the field of safety? What part 
should students have in such a project? To what 
extent can the community itself become a part of the 
program? How much film shall we use? What about 
costs? Where should titles be used? How much edit 
ing is necessary? What outcomes, in terms of changes 
in attitude and behavior, can be reasonably expected 
from a film project? 

The fee for the course will be five dollars. There 
will be no laboratory fee. The course will carry no 
credit. Enrollment will be limited and preference will 
be given those with some previous experience in film 
production. 

The Workshop is sponsored by the Bureau of Edu 
cational Research and the Department of Photography 
of the Ohio State University and the Highway Edu 
cation Board of Washington, D. C. Instructors will be 
Edgar Dale, Llovd Reber, William G. Hart, and Roy 
\Venger—all of Ohio State University. 





groups interested in selling either a point of view or 
material goods, produce pictures ranging from those 
completely honest and worthwhile to others that are 
completely misleading and vicious. Materials from such 
sources need to be used with extreme care. 

The quality of being “suggestive of size’ means 
merely that there be some familiar object in a picture 
which may be used as a yardstick for estimating the size 
of other less familiar objects. I once asked a group 
of teachers to collect and evaluate a set of pictures 
One teacher handed in a picture of a penguin with 
no other object in the picture but a waste of antarctic 
snow and ice. I was amused to find this statement 
in her evaluation of the picture, “I used this picture 
in an opaque projector with my fourth grade children. 
They were much interested and were surprised at the 
huge size of the penguin.” Evidently, since there was 
no measuring unit in the picture by which to judge 
the size of the bird, the children jumped to the con 
clusion that the penguin was actually as large as the 
screen image. 

(To be concluded in June) 
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“ELEMENTARY 
OPERATIONS 
ON THE 
ENGINE LATHE” 


REEL 1 IS A SENSATIONAL SUCCESS 


the expertly worked out photography, the carefully synchro- 
nized explanations, permit exceptionally effective instruction — 
no matter how large the student group. Students who started 
their training before the film was available keenly regretted not 
seeing it. As one put it, he would have “caught on to the whole 


thing much more quickly.”” NOW REEL II IS READY. 


Reel | covers correct methods for exact align- 


ment of the lathe... the successive steps in fac- 


ing, straight turning, and squaring a shoulder 


.. working accurately to dimensions from a 
mechanical drawing... characteristics and se 
lection of the principal cutting tools ...a com- 
prehensive exposition of the use of micrometers 
in relation to the graduated dials. Full explana- 


tion in sound accompanies each step. 


Reel Il continues the fundamental instruction es 


Instructors agree that 
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New Sound Films invaluable to 


schools in the training of 


mechanics for NATIONAL DEFENSE 





sential as a basis for satisfactory operation of the 
lathe. In a step-by-step performance it shows the 
many procedures leading up to, and involved in, 
simple boring. Superbly planned and beautifully 
executed photography, plus painstaking expla- 
nations, makes this reel fully as. important and 
effective as Reel 1. 

Price per reel (16-millimeter sound), $36; 
immediate delivery. Eastman Kodak Company, | 
Teaching Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman Classroom Films 
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CHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


NE OF THE interesting parts of school film 

making is the writing of the scenario or shoot- 

ing script. It ts the script that gives students 
and their teachers experience in planning their produc- 
tion and helps them to eliminate 
unnecessary motions. 


GOLD! 
GOLD!! 


GOLD!!! 


Following are the scripts 
which were used in the making 
of GOLD! GOLD! GOLD!, a 
375-foot film produced by stu- 
dents of the University Ele- 
mentary School, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, 
tucky. The film was made by 
students in Miss Jeanette Mol- 
loy’s fifth grade under the spon- 
sorship of Mrs. May Kk. Dun- 
can. Miss Lillian McNulty was 
director and photographer of 
the project. In explaining the 
film, Miss MeNulty writes: 
“The picture was an outgrowth 
of the students’ interest in the 
study of pioneers and the hard- 


Ken- 


ships of the trek westward in 
49. GOLD! GOLD! GOLD! 
was their interpretation of this 
phase of history. When we be- 
gan to plan the making of the 
film, we had no intention of 
setting up an imitation Holly- 
DeMille 
how history should be handled. 
We knew that the 
appeal of the finished product 


wood and _ showing 


audience 


would be limited to our own 





community.” 


Shooting Script of the Production 
GOLD! GOLD!! GOLD!!! 

Part I—Preparation for the Adventure to California 
Scenes Location 
(Medium Shot) Flag of U. S.—1849 (30 Play lot 
states) Kansas City, Missouri, 1849. behind new 
Men, in a business-like manner, clean tennis courts 
guns, assemble supplies, and load wagons. 





(Medium Shot) Women, very serious, Same 
check over things and pack. 

(Medium Shot) Children—not realizing Same 
the seriousness of the expedition—play 
“ring-around-a-rosy.” 

(Close-Up) Cradle filled with rag dolls Same 


waiting to be loaded in wagon. 
(Long Shot) All the above activities in 
same scene. 


“Cave Hill Farm” 
Tommy Rankin’s 
home on 
Harrodsburg Road 


By HARDY R. FINCH 
Head of the English Department 


Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Member of the C 
tures of the National Council of Teachers 
(Medium Shot) Two men in charge of 
caravan come into the scene; one raises 
hand to command attention. All stop work 
and gather round. He gives orders for 
caravan to start, also traveling directions. 
(Close Up) Two scouts give directions. 
(Long Shot) Pioneers take places at wag- 
on and start off singing “Oh, Susanna.” 
Fade Out— 


ymmittee on Standards for Motion Pic 
of English 


Same 


Play lot 
Cave Hill Farm 


Part Il—The Indian Attack in the Colorado Country 


Scenes 

(Long Shot) Two months later. All the 
pioneers are gathered around the camp 
fire. Men fix their guns; children watch. 
(\ledium Shot) A lone Indian Scout, on 
horseback, comes over brow of hill. 
(Close Up) Indian Scout. 

(Medium Shot) Group of Indians view 
the valley, where the pioneers are resting, 
from a rocky ledge. 

(Long Shot) Same as first scene 
creep down the rocky ledge and swoop in 


Indians 


from all directions. 
(Long Shot) Indian fight. Men stand 
their ground, women and children run for 
cover. 
(Close Up) 
fright and horror. 
(Close Up) Upturned cradle, broken 
spinning wheel—rag doll—sunbonnet— 
tomahawk all scattered over ground. 
These to suggest the ferocious fighting. 
—Fade Out— 


Faces of women showing 
2) Scenes 


Part I1I—The Great Death Valley 


Scenes 

(Long Shot) Five months later. “Desert” 
curtain showing some cactus. Pioneers 
struggling against the wind—having lost 
their way. 
(Medium Shot) 
sand—stumbling. 
Mer—one drops gun on sand; 
one drops sunbonnet on sand; children 


Feet plodding through 
women— 


one drops rag doll on sand. 
(Close Up) Bleached bones on sand. 


(Close Up) Face of woman showing 
thirst—suffering. 
(Close Up) Face of child crying. 
(Medium Shot) Group finding their way 
out of desert. 

Fade Out— 


Location 
2nd floor of 
tobacco warehouse 
near playground 
Same 


Same 
Picadome Golf 
Course 


Cave Hill Farm 


Same 


Same 


Under the 
sycamore tree 
on the scl 


grounds 


1001 


Location 
Auditorium of 
Training School, 
Desert backdrop 
used 
Sand pile near 
new Engineers 
Building on 
the campus 


Sand pile on 
playground 
Auditorium in front 
of backdrop 

Same 

Same 


Part IV—Months Later—On the Other Side of the 


Mountains (Sierra Nevada) 
Scenes 
(Medium Shot) Group of pioneer men— 
look discouraged—one is working on a 
broken wagon wheel, drops tools and puts 
head in hands. Women, listless and dis- 
couraged. Two children asleep on ground. 
(Medium Shot) One man stares over the 
hill. Suddenly he sees a flag waving in 
the distance. 
(Close Up) Flag of California, 1849. 


Location 
Rock pile on 
the school grounds 
near the warehouse 


Same 


Same 
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(Long Shot) Pioneers going over 


the Cave Hill 


brow of the hill, outlined against the sky. Farm 


(Close Up) Pioneers marching on. 


Same 


(Long Shot) Flag of California outlined Same 


against clouds. 


Fade Out— 


Part V—Some Time Later—Away Back in the California Hills 


Scenes 


Location 


(Medium Shot) Whole line of men pan Pony Farm on 


gold along a rocky creek bed. 


Richmond Road 


(Close Up) Pan dripping water through Same 


mud and rock. 


(Medium Shot) One man finds a nug Same 


get, shouts, and waves to the men 
come. Some leave their panning 


to 


and 


gather round, throw hats in the air, show 


great excitement. Others hurry back to 
their pans and start panning with vigor. 


(Medium Shot) One pioneer family— Cave Hill Farm 
outlined against the sky. Fade into clouds. 


The End 


After a hand-lettered opening title, two credit titles, and 
two location titles, we have the following titles occuring 


through the film: 





Dedicated 
to the courageous 
Pioneers 
who braved the unknown 


There was much 
excitement and busy 


preparation as the 





Western Wilderness 
and at last reached 
California 


pic meers made re ady 


to cde part 








The unconquered Indians = 
: Che hot sands 
of the : ; 
. : and high winds of 
Western Country c Death Vall 
. . reat eath alley 
looked with fear upon ; 
; : did not daunt 
the coming of the : 
z their courag¢ 
white men 














Weary months, At the end 
filled with grief of the trail 
and hardships, passed. lay peace, sunshine, 
Many had returned and sometimes 


home GOLD! 

















Music Script 


Introduction ‘King Cotton” 19895-B No. ] 
( Victor ) 
Part I “Quadrille Figures” 20638-B No. 2 
“Oh Susanna” ( Victor ) 
“Arkansas Traveler” 
Part II “War Dance” 22144-A No. 3 
( Cheyenne ) ( Victor ) 
Part III “William Tell” I] 68474-D No. 4 
(Storm) (Columbia ) 
Part IV “Peer Gynt” I] 11834-B No. 5 
(Ase Death) ( Victor ) 
\ (Through, first showing 1104-A No. 6 
of Flag of California) (Victor ) 
B (“Coronation March”’) 
Part V “Black Keys Study” 15123-B No.7 
(Through panning of gold) (Brunswick) 
“Carmela” 1195-B No.8 
(Through to the end) ( Victor ) 
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VICTOR VISUAL EDU-GRAPH SERVICE FREE 
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utility. Write for this Service today, Dept. D-I. 
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NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH 
As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


Chile (Erpi) 11 minutes, 16mm sound, sale price $50.00. 

Teacher’s guide to be furnished. 

Subtitled “People of the Country Estates.” Orients the ob- 
server to the country of Chile, and reveals life on an estate in 
the pastoral setting of the Central Valley. As the film opens, 
the location of Chile—between the Andes and the sea, stretching 
from the northern boundary within the tropical zone to the 
barren land of glaciers 2700 miles to the south—is explained. 
Nitrates and copper are shown as chief mineral products. The 
role of the ports on the western coast, such as Valparaiso, is 
explained also. 

One region is dominant in Chile. It is the central valley, an 
agricultural and grazing region, a land of great estates where 
the bulk of the population is to be found. One such estate is 
that of the McKennas. On one of its roads, we are introduced 
to Senor McKenna, his wife and daughter, and Senor Velasco, 
a guest. Their conversations, heard in Spanish, are translated 
by the narrator. It is evident that their life is one of leisure; but 
for the laborers on their plantation, life holds little time for 
other than work. The laborers are shown picking fruit, culti- 
vating the fields, and herding sheep. The Government schools 
which provide an elementary education for the workers’ chil- 
dren are shown. 

From the varied produce of the estate, the McKenna kitchen 
provides attractive fare as the family assembles for a final 
dinner with the guest on the eve of the return to Santiago. 





| 





Music! Comedy! Drama! 


BREAKING THE ICE 


16 MM. Sound Film Feature with 
BOBBY BREEN and Charles Ruggles 


Supported by DOLORES COSTELLO and the world’s 
ice-skating headliner, IRENE DARE. 


This latest and greatest Bobby Breen picture is high- 
spotted by his glorious voice and the laugh-provoking 
antics of Charlie Ruggles. The spectacular ice fantasy 
is one of the most talked of features of the film, 9 Reels. 








Send for catalog listing 2000 Entertainment and 
Educational Subjects available for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th Street Dept. E-5 New York, N. Y. 

















Conducted by DON WHITE 

In Charge of Audio-Visual Extension Service 
Division of General Extension, 

University System of Georgia, Atlanta 


Conversations in Spanish are again heard. Now the scene 
changes to a large university in Santiago, where José, Senor 
McKenna’s son, is seen at his studies in the medical school. He 
talks cordially with one of his friends, an American exchange 
student. 

On the following day the McKennas and their guest leave 
their Santiago town house for a tour of the city. Streets, parks, 
and the business section are visited, and the film concludes with 
a view of the city from the lofty promontory of San Cristobal. 

COMMITTEE OpinrioN—A good film for use in social science 
and geography, economics, and for motivating Spanish classes 
The film transmits an excellent understanding of Chilean cul- 
ture. The film concentrates rather closely around one class of 
the Chilean people; it was agreed that it would have been more 
effective if wider in its viewpoint of Chilean life, and that it 
could have been improved from the standpoints of unity and 
organization. Photography and sound are excellent. 

“Fluffy” the Kitten (June) 15 minutes, 16mm silent, sale 
price $25.00. Produced by Grayce and Kenneth F. Spac« 

In this elementary-grade film, a three-month-old Persian 
kitten tells, through titles, of his experiences, and suggests the 
best ways to care for cats. After an appropriate introduction, 
Fluffy appears in characteristic activities. He chews shoe- 
strings, stares out of a window, looks at the goldfish, and plays 
with a pencil. He explains that he likes to look in dark places 
and under things, and he is shown as he looks for a mouse 
Several views of the kitten asleep appear as he says that he 
can sleep anywhere as long as he is not bothered. 

Kitten’s-eye views reveal how big and tall the household 
furniture appears to a little kitten. Fluffy explains that he is 
usually hungry. When he was smaller he ate five times a day, 
mostly milk and bread, but now he has meat and vegetables 
with his milk, three times a day. He doesn’t like baths, but he 
keeps himself neat and clean. His sanitary facilities consist of 
a pan and a newspaper. He says that it hurts when he is 
picked up by the nape of the neck; his mistress demonstrates 
the proper way of holding him. 

Views of his paws and claws accompany an explanation that 


he needs a log to scratch, instead of the furniture. He says 
that he won't scratch when you play with him, unless you 
play roughly. To demonstrate this, he very gently bites his 


mistress’ hand. When he gets into intentional mischief, he 1s 

spanked. There are more kitten’s-eye views. He explains that 

he doesn’t care about toys, that he likes simple things such 
as a ball on a string. He exhibits his training by jumping 

over his mistress’ outstretched hand, and then he sleeps in a 

box. In conclusion, he shows how he looks when normal, 

curious, angry, hungry, and sleepy, and then he appears prettily 
dressed in his best ribbon to say “Good-bye.” 

CoMMITTEE Oprinrion—An excellent film for use in kinder- 
garten through third grade in general elementary studies, in- 
cluding reading and animal life. Accurate information con- 
cerning kittens and their care is provided in the film, and the 
vocabulary is correctly graded. Photography and titles are 
good; organization is satisfactory. 

Goodyear Shoulders Arms (Goodyear) 1% reels, 16mm sound, 
“Free.” Produced by the Commercial Department of Pathe 
News; narrated by Edwin C. Hill. 

In this film newsreel scenes outline the background of the 
present conflict, America’s part as the stronghold of liberty 
is emphasized, and the place of the Goodyear company in pro- 
ducing materials for defense is shown. The film begins with 
the year 1936 when Europe was at peace. The Spanish war 
provided a testing-ground for new weapons and methods of 
warfare. Then came the European War. Its progress is 
shown in exciting newsreel scenes. Germany’s war machine 
appears in action; it is explained that back of this machine 
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there have been oppression of peoples and a breakdown of 


culture, and that now Liberty dares not show its light in 


Europe. Views of the Statue of Liberty appear as the narra 
tor states that here we proclaim liberty and freedom to the 


world. He compares our way of life to that under the di 


tators, stating that we are hated because of the advantages 


which we have—and which we must defend 

Scenes of the first peace-time draft begin the next seq 
which deals with National Defense It stated that Ind 
has volunteered to perform the tremendous task of pro 
weapons for the defense program And a vital sinew in 1 
every one of these weapons is rubber. 


A brief sequence shows the source of our rubber supply 
the methods of processing it Research and progress in the 
making of synthetic rubber are explained Then Goodyear 
products in actual use by the armed forces are shown, including 


blimps for patrol duty, barrage balloons, special airplane tires 
airplane parts, spe. ial inne tubes tor motorized equipment 


tank treads, and gas masks \ closing sequence states that 
these are Goodyear’s tasks and her pride; that we ‘are building 
not for destruction, but for the defense of the American 

otf life. 

CoMMITTEE Opinrton—A fair film for use at the senior u 
level and above in current events or modern history classes 
The film contains good historical material, but one or 
statements were questioned upon grounds of accuracy Pho 
tography is largely newsreel footage and average @ 1alit 
organization and sound are good. 

The Monroe Doctrine (TF¢ ) 2 reels. Technicolor, l6mm 
sound. Apply to distributor for rental sources and prices 


Produced by Warner Bros. Pictures 
Dramatizes the events leading up to the proclamation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 


forefathers learned about oppression and rebelled against it, 


The film begins by saying that in 1775 our 


winning freedom after a five-year struggle. Later, the Latin 
American countries followed; but in 1823 Spain was laying 
help of the Holy 
The scene opens upon a meeting of Monroe’s cabinet 


plans to regain these lost colonies with th 
Alhance. 
in 1823, where the question of American resistance to Spain's 
plans is being discussed. Monroe will not commit himself to 
any course of action, refusing to answer the cabinet’s questions 
about his plans. In Spain, King Ferdinand VII holds an audi 
ence. The ministers of Austria, Prussia, and Russia promise 
to help him but refuse to promise to fight the United States 
This scene closes with a question by Ferdinand as to what the 
United States will do. 

The next sceae is the U.S. House of Representatives. Henry 
VDaniel Webster 
speaks in the same vein. Next is shown a secret meeting of 
the ministers of Spain and the other countries \ briet love 
story element is introduced when it is 


Clay makes a fiery speech, challenging Europ. 


revealed that John 
Sturgis, a clerk, is in love with Rosita, daughter of the Spanish 


Ambassador. They marry secretly and then reveal their 
marriage to him. 

President Monroe and Secretary of State John Quincy 
Adams prepare a proclamation. Monroe reads some of its 
passages while Adams comments upon then On December 


23, 1823, this message is read to Congress; parts ot the reading 


and the enthusiastic reception are shown Next comes a re 
view of the outstanding incidents in which the Monroe Doc 
California, 1825; Cuba, 1852; Mexico, 
1866, to defeat Louis Napoleon’s plans; and Venezuela, 1895 


trine has been invoked 


The film closes with a speech by Theodore Roosevelt pleading 
for adequate armament, in which he used the tamous phrase, 
“Speak softly, but carry a big stick.” 

COMMITTEE Opinion—An excellent tilm for use in Amet 
ican and European history classes at the junior high, senior 
high, college and adult levels 
Civics classes, and the 


Should be valuable also tot 


costumes may be interest to art 


classes. The film is technically excellent in every wa 
Producers Named: 
Erpi. Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 Thirty-Fifth Aver 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Motion Picture 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

June. .Mr. Chas. D. June, Box 78, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

TFC. Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd St., 


Goodyear. Department; (Goodyear ire & 
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Our unusual Package Subscription Plan; enables 
you to OWN OUTRIGHT six remarkable 16mm. sound 
films at a mere fraction of present prices—while rent- 
ing fine feature programs at special “quality rates.” 





These six documentary films constitute an exciting 
new series on “LIVING HISTORY.” an epic drama of 
current history in-the-making! 


On request. we will arrange as soon as possible 
for you to screen a sample production of the series, 
entitled “Democracy at Work.” 
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The Educatienal Screen 


Summer Courses in Visual and Audio-Visual Instruction, 1941 
Compiled in Co-operation with The Society for Visual Education 


(This list supplements that which appeared in the April issue) 


Arkansas 


Arkansas A. & M. College, Monticello 
Audio-Visual Education (2) 


California 

Claremont College, Claremont 
Problems ot Reading— 
Ed. 19A (Visual Studies ) 
Ed. 19B (Audio-Visual ) 

San Jose State College, San Jose 
Audio-Visual Aids (2) 

University of California, Berkeley June 30-Aug. 8 
Visual Education 107 (2) Gardner L. Hart 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles June 16-Aug. 7 
Fundamentals of the Cinema (2) Warren Scott 
Social Implications of the Cinema (2) Warren Scott 
Film Technique (2) Jack McClelland 

(6 weeks Division) June 28-Aug. 7 
Screenwriting I (2) 


re Warren Scott 
Cinematography I (2) Jack McClelland 


June 23-July 11 
R. B. Brawner 


June 25-Aug. 5 


Clark & Spencer 
Spencer & Genung 
June 16-Aug. 25 
DeVerl Willey 


Colorado 
University of Denver, Denver June 16-July 18 
Visual and Audio Aids in Instruction (2%) 
E. H. Herrington 
Illinois 
Wheaton College, Wheaton 
Visual Aids 317S (2) 
Indiana 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie June 11-Aug. 8 
Visual Aids in the High School Library (2) Evelyn Hoke 
Notre Dame University, Notre Dame June 24-Aug. 5 
Materials and Methods in Audio-Visual 
Education—Undergraduate (2) 
Administration of the Visual Education 
Program—Graduate (2) 


June 28-July 25 
Robert L. Cooke 


Merlin G. Richard 


_ Iowa 


July 22-Aug. 28 
Kooser & Twogor vd 


lowa State College, Ames 
Visual Methods in Education (3) 


Kansas 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 


June 9-Aug. 6 
Visual Education (2) 5 


S. W. Cram 


Louisiana 
La, State Normal College, Natchitoches June 9-Aug. 9 
Visual Education. 304 (2) J. S. Kyser 


June 10-July 30 
Lucille Bostick 


Loyola University, New Orleans 
Visual and Audio Aids in Education (3) 
Maryland 


Western Maryland College, Westminster 
Auditory and Visual Education (3) 


June 26-Aug. 1 
Milson Raver 


Minnesota 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud June 9-July 21 
Ed. 368 Visual Education (4) R. M. Torgerson 

Mississippi 


June 2-Aug. 14 
H. D. Pickens 


State Teachers College, Hattiesburg 
Visual Education (4) 


Missouri 

Teachers College, Kansas City June 9-July 18 
Audio-Visual Education (2) James Evans 

Nebraska 


State Teachers College,.Wayne 


d ‘ June 9-Aug. 8 
Visual-Auditory Education (2) 


Harold D. Griffin 
New Hampshire 
Keene Teachers College, Keene 
Visual Ed. and Field Trips (2) 
Nevada 
School of Ed. & State Normal School, Reno 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education (2) 
New York 
Chautauqua Summer School, Chautauqua July 7-Aug. 15 


Laboratory Course in Visual Aids (2) G. H. R. O'Donnell 
(New York University Graduate Credit Course) 


July 7-Aug. 15 
Elizabeth Gregory 


25 


June 16-July 2: 
Paul Thurston 


Columbia University, Teachers College July 7-Aug. 15 
Illustrative Lessons in History and 
the Social Studies (2) 
State Normal College, Plattsburg 
Audio and Visual Aids in Ed. ( 


North Carolina 
Appalachian Stale Teachers College, Boone 
June 10-July 16; July 22-Aug. 29 
Visual Education (2) Orby Southard 
Normal & Teachers College, Asheville June 9-July 18 
Visual Aids to Instruction (2) Emile Windle 
Workshop-Visual Aids (4) Emile Windle 
East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville July 17-Aug. 23 
(Ed. 320) Visual Aids in Education Annie C. Newell 
(Ed. 420) Audio- Visual Aids Annie C. Newell 
Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee 


W. H. Hartley 
June 30 
Zor 3) \. C. Peterson 


June 14-27 


Audio-Visual Workshop (2) E. E. Sechriest 
Ohio 
University of Toledo, Toledo June 20-Aug. 1 
Audio-Visual Education (3) J. W. Wilson 
Oklahoma 


June 6-Aug. 2 


Haskell Pruett 


Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater 
Introduction to Visual Education (2) 
Production and Administration of Visual 

Education Materials (2) 
Visual Education (2) 2 © 

Southeastern State College, Durant 
Visual Education (2) 


Haskell Pruett 
Muerman 


R. J. Shaw 


Oregon 
Portland Summer Session (Oregon State System 
of Higher Education), Portland June 26-July 25 


Laboratory in Audio-Visual Aids (1) H. A. Gray 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education (3) H. A. Gray 
Organization and Supervision of Visual 
Instruction (3) H. A. Gray 
The American Film and Its Relation to 
American Education (3) Mrs. F. B. Ray 
Pennsylvania 


Geneva College, Beaver Falls July 16-Aug. 15 
Visual Education (3) John S. Mclsaac 

Pennsylvania State College, State College June 10-Aug. 8 
Laboratory in Visual and Sensory Aids (1) Fred E. Kelly 
Visual and Other Sensory Aids in Ed. (2) Fred E. Kelly 
Organization and Administration of Sensory 


Aids Program (1-3) M. E. Trusal 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg June 23-Aug. 4 
Visual Education (1) H. H. Russell 


State Teachers College, Edinboro 
Visual Education (1 and 2) F. S. Heinaman 

State Teachers College, Shippensburg July 16-Aug. 25 
Visual Education (1) L. C. Krebs 

('nversity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh July 1-Aug. 8 
Ed. 141 Visual Education (2) Olander & Fahey 

South Carolina 

University of South Carolina, Columbia 
Audio-Visual Education (3) 


June 16-July 21 


June 10-Aug. 2 
W. H. Ward 


Tennessee 

Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville June 10-Aug. 22 
Use of Audio-Visual Aids (4) M. L. Shane 

Texas 

Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos July 14-Aug. 22 
Audio-Visual Education (3) J. M. Roady 


June 4-July 16 

July 18-Aug. 23 
Audio Visual Education (3) Leon Wilber 

Texas State College for Women, Denton June 4-July 15 
Audio-Visual Aids in Instruction (3) W. F. Archibald 
Seminar and Workshop in Visual 


Aids (3) W. F. Archibald 


Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine 


Correction: The summer term at the University of Ten- 
nessee begins on June 9, instead of July 9th, as stated in the 
April issue. Instructor in “Audio-Visual Aids to Education” 
will be Oscar E. Sams, not Paul M. Fitts. 
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16 mm sound films on American history 


“Last of "Daniel Boone" 
the Mohicans" and others. 


Write for free catalog of 16 mm sound on film rental subjects. 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE WICHITA, KANSAS 











June 9-July 11 


University of Houston, Houston 
july 14-Aug 


Methods of Using Audio-Visual Aids (3) Paul F. McRo 
Production of Teacher Made Audio 
Visual Aids (3) Paul F McRi 
University of Texas, Austin June 5-Aug. 30 
Visual Aids in Elem. Teaching (2) B. F. Holland 
Research in Visual Education (2) B. F. Holland 
Visual Aids in Secondary Teaching (2) M. M. Watso1 
Laboratory Work in Visual Education (2) M. M. Watson 
West Texas State Teachers ( ollege, Canvyor June 4 Jul 9 
Audio-Visual Education (3) Don G. Williar 
Washington 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma June 9-July 
luly 10-Aug. 8 
Selection and Use of Audio-Visual Aids (2 F. F. Gore 
Production of Audio-Visual Aids (2) F. F. Gorow 
Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland lune 9-Jul 
July 10-Aug. 8 
Visual Education (2) D. L. Kruznet 
University of Washington, Seattle June 18-Aug. 20 


Auditory and Visual Aids to 


Teaching (21%) Hogan & Hayden 


Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham 
Visual Education (1%) June 23-Aug. 22 W. L. Brewer 


Wisconsin 

Marquette University, Milwaukee June 23-Aug. 1 
Principles of Visual Education (2) G. E. Vanderbere 

State Teachers College, River Falls June 11-July 23 
Visual Instruction (2) Ella C. Clark 

Wyoming 

University of Wyoming, Laramie June 16-July 18 
Visual Aids in Education (3) Harold A. Engel 


FIELD TRIPS AND COURSES 


Again this summer teachers, students, social workers and 
others are being offered a chance to see what life is like in 
some of the most interesting parts of America. A series of 
field studies is being arranged by The Open Road, a non 
profit organization which has as its object the promotion of 
international and inter-regional understanding. Each field trip 
is sponsored by an educational institution. Academic credit 
is available to those who want it. The courses generally run 
five to six weeks. 

Southern Conditions, sponsored by Teachers College, Colum 
bia University. An intensive study of a southern county which 
"s partly industrial, partly agricultural. 

Minority Cultures of Colorado and New Me-ico, sponsored 
by the University of Denver. A _ study of the values and 
customs of groups which have conserved their identity, their 
relations to the dominant American culture. 

Life Problems of the Great Plains and the Rocky Mountains 
sponsored by Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. A 
study of five small communities. 

Planned Regional Development as Exemplificd by the T.V.A.., 
sponsored by the University of Tennessee and Northwestern 
University with the cooperation of the T.V.A. A study of the 
tremendous T.V.A. development and its effect on the lives of 
the Valley people. 

Community Relations in Connecticut and Pennsylvania, spon 
sored by the New Haven, Connecticut, State Summer Session 
A contrasting study of life in a Pennsylvania coal town and a 
Connecticut manufacturing center. 

Particulars regarding these and other field courses may be 
obtained from The Open Road, 8 West 40th Street, New York. 
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The Educational Screen 


On and for the Classtoom 


VISUAL AIDS AND BIRD STUDY 
HARRIET KIMMEL 
Reeb Avenue School, Columbus, Ohio 
T IS unfortunate that the average teacher upon hear- 
ing the term “visual aids” thinks at once of motion 
pictures. Indeed many teachers who make exten- 
sive use of excursions, maps, models, graphs, charts, 
and mounted pictures will tell you that they don't 
use any “visual aids’—meaning no movies. Further- 


Conducted by WILBER EMMERT 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


d. To help the children gain an appreciation of the 
usefulness of various types of birds in controlling in- 
sects and weeds, acting as scavengers, etc. 

e. To help the children understand the need for laws 
which protect song birds, limit the hunting season of 
game birds. 

f. To develop a need for the children to build bird 
houses and feeding stations, to protect birds, from cats, 
to discourage boys from killing birds or using sling 
shots, ete. 


more, emphasis upon motion pictures has tended to de- 
crease discussion on many types of visual aids which 
are easily used and obtained by the classroom teacher. 

Certainly, I have found this to be true in my own 
work. This article discusses one phase of that work, 
namely the use of still photographs in the study of 
birds. This study was used as a unit in a science pro- 
gram but could be used as a separate unit of work, 


(aS 


How to achieve these objectives was the next prob- 
lem which I faced. Why not take bird trips? This was 
done and is useful. But it must also be remembered 


i 


that since birds are not only extremely active and seas- 
onal, they are hard for children to study. Therefore, 
good pictures or mounted birds become very useful 
visual aids. A collection of mounted birds is hard to 
store in a school and is better studied in a museum 


eS aay SE Dts 
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Sample Teacher Questions 


LOGGERHEAD SHRIKE 
(National Association of 
Audubon Societies Photo) 
This shrike is about the size 
of a robin. 


1. Would you group this 
bird with owls, robins, cardi- 
nals, hawks, or herons? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

2. This bird is sometimes 
called “the butcher bird.’”’ How 
did it get this name? 


3. Considering the food hab- 
its of this bird would you con- 
sider the shrike a useful or 
harmful bird? What would 
farmers think? Give reasons 
for your answer. 





as a supplement to reading program, etc. The purpose where they would be arranged against a setting which 


of the study was: showed their natural habitat. The writer has been 
a. To create in the children an interest in our feath- quite successful in using a collection of good bird pic- 
ered neighbors. tures as a means of stimulating interest in birds, as 


source of information and as reference material. These 
pictures were selected if they complied with this 
criteria: 


b. To guide the children’s observation to notice 
shape of wings, tail, bills, and body as means of iden- 
tifying the bird, of determining its food and manner 


— a. Accuracy of shape of the bird 
of procuring it. , 


re b. Accurate coloring 
c. To give the children a basis for grouping the c. Relative size indicated 


birds with similar habits. (Continued on page 218) 
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IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


serves the entire nation! 


Our latest venture is the opening of an office in 
New York City. For the convenience of those 
seeking 16 mm sound films, 16 mm silent films 
or 8 mm films, we now offer service from three 
offices: 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 East Eighth Street, Chicago, Illinois 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


2402 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


BERTRAM WILLOUGHBY PICTURES, INC. 


Suite 600, 1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


USE RADIO MATS 


on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V. New York City 


WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 


50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 
=a White, Amber or Green. 
a Accept no substitute. 














————-— 


Only the Best! 


is our policy in selecting films for our Library of 16 mm 
sound films, which includes such great features as 


“THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO" 
with Robert Donat 


“THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS" 
with Randolph Scott 


















any many others of equal merit deserving of a place in 
the most discriminating school program. Our descriptive | 
catalog lists many fine instructional as well as recreational 
subjects. Send for it NOW, and consult us about your 
present and future film requirements. 


COSMOPOLITAN FILM LIBRARIES, Inc. 


3248 Gratiot Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
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The Educational Screen 


Many pictures can be secured from the National 
Audubon Society, National Geographic Magazine, and 
from some school supply houses. Those pictures found 
in some of the cheap bird books do not comply with 
the above criteria. 

When you give children a group of pictures to study 
without any other direction, you often cause the chil- 
dren to become confused. They look aimlessly at one 
picture, put it down, and look at another. 
this the author typed a list of questions for each pic- 
ture and mounted them below the picture. For example, 
on the picture of the Cardinal, which is found through- 
out most of Ohio, you could use such statements : 

a. Notice the short thick bill. What kind of food 
would this bird eat? 

b. How does the bird use its bill? 

c. What other birds have the same type of bill? 

d. Study the shape of the bird’s feet. In what way 


To prevent 


does the cardinal use its feet’ 

The questions were formulated in such a way that 
they were thought-provoking, required not only careful 
observation comparison of pictures but also recall of 
material formerly read, or stimulated The 
children then handled the cards and studied them. If it 
were necessary to call the attention of the entire class 
to a picture, this picture could be projected in a ma- 
chine which could be used with opaque pictures. Types 


research. 


of bills and claws could be drawn on glass by the 
pupils and used for general class discussions. There 


are many educational films available which show birds 
in action, such as, humming birds, birds of prey, wad- 
ing birds, etc. Visual aids need to be used to supple- 
ment science and nature study books and field and mu- 
seum trips. There are many attractive children’s books 
which can be used with the pupils, even primary chil- 
dren. One such book is “The Restless Robin” by Mar- 
jorie Flack (Houghton Mifflin Company). 

The author selected a green cardboard with a dull 
finish as mounts for these pictures. Finger prints were 
less evident on dull finished paper. The edges of the 
pictures were covered with paper cement and then 
placed on the cardboard. This paper cement was clean 
and easy to apply and had great adhesive power. One 
disadvantage in using it was that it adhered so quickly 
that you did not have an opportunity to change the 
position of a picture after it was placed on the card- 
board. The questions were mounted in the same way. 
Although the pictures received hard usage they re- 
mained securely fastened to the cardboard. 

The birds selected for this study were the ones most 
often seen in Ohio, especially central Ohio. This as- 
sortment included those birds found in the cities and 
open country. Warblers were omitted because they 
stop here just to feed and then migrate further north. 
These birds are difficult to observe without field glasses. 
Even though the whippoorwills are not common to 
this region they were included in the selection because 
children find many references to them in songs and 
literature. 

What were the results of this study? The entire 
class became more observant, not only of the birds, 
but of all nature. On Monday morning most of the 
pupils could hardly wait for a chance to tell the group 
about the birds they had seen over the week-end. 
Usually they were able to call the bird by name and 
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35 mm. General Science, 11 rolls, $20.00 
FILM Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12.00 
LIDES Principles of Chemistry, 8 rolls, $14.00 
S Fundamentals ot Biology. 6 rolls. $13.50 
Write for catalog and sample strips of typical frames. 
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if they couldn’t they described it. As the season ad 
vanced their descriptions became more accurate as to 
relative size, coloring, shape of bills, bird’s actions, 
etc. The children became more efficient in using refer 
ence books. The children put up a feeding station 
in the vard next to the school and observed the birds 
which came to feed. They had to know what different 
birds ate and put out the right kind of food to attract 
these birds. Many of the boys built bird houses and 
placed them in their yards. The parents became more 
interested and observant. The interest in birds spread 
to other rooms. 

Technical Films in the Camp Program 

(Concluded froin page 197) 

some preference for the skill or activity to be shown 
For example, a film on safety at the water front o1 
certain swimming techniques could supplement instruc 
tion and increase interest in this popular camp pastime. 
Adding to the significance of mountain climbing, a film 
on that subject can encourage new enthusiasm for 
scaling local bluffs and even stimulate interest in wild 
life, and out-of-door living. In the camp studio or shop 
films can be run off for small groups on the art of cast 
ing or weaving. These all have a very refreshing in 
fluence over the subsequent creations. Films of masters 
at work provoke a will to do. 

Again, small groups, unified in purpose, can truly 
find new cause to revere the film. It is highly desirable 
that a camp be prepared and persuaded to equip itself 
for simultaneous projection, Films should be shown 
often in different places at the same time. The different 
kinds of programs will attract their own particular 
audiences. The resulting interest and seriousness with 
which motion pictures are regarded will convince the 
camp management of the desirability of investing for 
specialized film performances. It is this type of movie 
that encourages individual initiative, it is this type 
of movie that inspires youth to thoughtful action. 

A film program coordinated with camp programs may 
even cause the reorganization and re-evaluation of 
camp policy; for the films can demonstrate the desire 
on youth’s part to learn rather than constantly seek 
pointless entertainment. Boys will always be willing to 
cheer for a thrilling western reel, to be sure, girls will 
rarely wish to forego a romantic adventure movie, but 
both will and do demand something more serious than 
incessant amusement. 

The specialized film shown to small groups can re 
awaken interest in many camp activities. It is a new 
and tested device for educational motivation, It does 
not displace the entertainment programs conducted with 
motion pictures, but it does supplement and enrich 
other camp activities. It establishes the film as a means 
for promoting youth productiveness. Specialized films 
are active not passive. They deserve serious considera- 
tion. The camp has in this form of visual education an 
added and faithful aid. 
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These perfected automatic 


PROJECTION 
MACHINES 


for projecting 2” x 2” glass 
slides with 35 mm. film. 


Remote push-button and automatic control, 
important feature on all Selectroslide projec- 
tion equipment. Lecturer changes slides auto- 
matically by pushing button. No ~assistant 
necessary; no errors in projection possible. 


THREE INDIVIDUAL UNITS TO MEET 
EVERY BUDGET AND PROJECTION 
PROBLEM. 


Standard Selectroslide 
Universal equipment for all 
= projection requirements. In- 
1VHVNHIN terchangeable magazines 
hold 48 slides each. Takes 

#3 bulbs from 300 to 1000 
watt and focal length pro- 
jection lens for small class- 
room or large auditorium. 


Compact Selectroslide 
Standard Selectroslide with 
compact projector. Ideal for 
classroom or _ laboratory. 
Simplified projector with 
200 watt bulb. Magazine 
holds 48 slides. 





Junior Selectroslide 
Remarkably compact. Built- 
in projector with forced 
draft. Uses 200-watt bulbs. 
Magazine holds 16 slides. 
Automatic and remote con- 
trol features, 





W rite today for complete information on 
equipment to meet your special problem. 


SS, yaindler & J. AUj22e Inc. 


86 Third Street San Francisco 
Branch Office: 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 
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Current Film SVewrs 


M@ Eastman Kopak Srores, Inc, 
Kodascope Libraries Division, 356 Madi- 


" son Avenue, New York City, makes the 


important announcement that a selected 
group of fifty-nine Eastman Classroom 
Films are now available for rental from 
their library. These subjects are listed 
in the new eighth edition of the com- 
pany’s 16mm silent rental film catalog, 
as follows: 

Agriculture: Potato Enemies. 

Games: Modern Basketball Fundamen- 
tals, Modern Football Fundamentals. 

Health: Home Nursing (3 subjects), 
Keeping Hair Clean, Mold and Yeast. 


Nature Study: Birds of the Seaceast, 
Game Birds, Wading Birds, The Ruffed 
Grouse, Wild Flowers, Luther Burbank, 
Rocky Mountain Mammals, Some Larger 
Mammals, Some Scashore Animals, Some 
Water Insects. 

Science: Fire Prevention, Fire Safety, 
Frequency Curves, Glass Blowing Tech- 
nique, Hot Air Heating, Illumination, A 
Lost World, Making A Book, Water 
Power, New York Water Supply, Optical 
Instruments, Planting and Care of Trees, 
Reforestation, Sand and Clay, Silver. 

Geography: The Automobile, From the 
Bahamas to Jamaica, The Boone Trail, 
Chesapeake Bay, An East Indian Island 
(Bali), Electric Power in the Southern 
Appalachians, Glacier National Park, 
Gold, The Golden Gate, From Haiti to 
Trinidad, Hungary, Lead, Lumbering in 
the Pacific Northwest, Maple Syrup and 
Sugar, Market Gardening, The Mohawk 
Valiey, New England Fisheries, New 
Orleans, Railroad Safety, Shark Fishing, 
Tableware, Tin, Virginia the Old Do- 
mintion, From Wheat to Bread, Woolen 
Goods, Yosemite National Park. 


@ Ber. & Howett Company, 1801 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, is distribu- 
ting the first Filmosound Library sup- 
plement of the current year, listing edu- 
cational films that have been added to the 
library’s resources since the educational 
catalog’s printing in December. Because 
of the current need for social study films, 
particularly those pertaining to evolu- 
tion, functioning and defense of democ- 
racy, new accessions in this field are fea- 
tured. Among the outstanding new films 
on Democracy are Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, The Pilgrim Fathers, Our 
Declaration of Independence, Seed of the 
Constitution, Our Bill of Rights and Our 
Constitution. 


Sky Defenders—45 min., sound, black 
and white and color—now being distri- 
buted by Bell & Howell, features Can- 
field Cook, aviation authority and one of 
the youngest pilots in World War I, 
describing the training of U. S. Army 
Air Cadets. It was made in cooperation 
with the U. S. Air Corps and shows 
many spectacular flying scenes, including 
a simulated bombing flight in close 
formation by up-to-the-minute fighting 
planes. 





@ Garrison Firms, 1600 Broadway, 
New York City, has ready for release 
the second in a series of five subjects 
on Pan-American relations and_ the 
Spanish language, produced by Thomas 
J. Brandon: 

Pan-Americana—as it is titled—is a 
1 reel 16mm soundfilm narrated in Eng- 
lish and is available for rental and sale. 
It was directed by Arthur Browning and 
supervised by William Wachs, author of 
“Spanish for the Good Neighbor.” The 
film portrays the trade relations and 
means of communication within the West 
ern Hemisphere, and also stresses the 
elementary rules of pronunciation of the 
Spanish language. 

The first in the series is This Spanish 
Speaking lV orld, which is an introductory 
study of the Spanish language and the 
peoples who speak it. A Study Guide for 
this production has been prepared for 
issuance to schools and adult education 
groups. It gives a synopsis of the film's 
contents—historical background of Spain 
and its language, various types of Spani- 
ards, their habits, influence of old Spain 
on Western Hemisphere, scenes in Span- 
ish America—Mexico, Argentine, Cuba- 
wide variety of people whose native 
language is Spanish. The Guide also in- 
cludes a complete transcription of the 
spoken English commentary, questions on 
history and geography suggested by the 
film, topics for composition and research 
units. It is designed to familiarize the 
teacher with the subject matter of the 
reel and to suggest some ways and means 
of vitalizing the curriculum. 

@ Forum Fits, Inc., 8913 Sunset 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif., announces the 
availability of the first three subjects in 
their series of twenty-six films on Voca- 
tional Guidance. Each is two reels in 
length and can be obtained in both 16mm 
and 35mm sound. It is planned to release 
two films a month. 

I Want a Job, the first release, is de- 
signed to aid the job applicant by showing 
the right and wrong way of approach. 
Different types of boys and girls are 
interviewed by an employment manager 
in a large company. 

Minutes are Pennies stresses the im- 
portance of cooperation and coordination 
in a business office, showing how in 
efficiency and laxity on the part of em 
ployees effect the welfare of a sales or- 
ganization in contrast to correct and 
efficient office procedure. 

Courtesy Comes to Town is the most 
recently completed film in this series of 
character moulding subjects. Following 
films deal with othéf qualities, such as: 
sincerity, poise, responsibility, honesty, 
speech, opportunity, self-evaluation, judg 
ment, tact, incentive, ete. Six additional 
scripts are now in preparation, all writ- 
ten by recognized screen playwrights. 
According to Mr. Burkett, president of 
Forum, before each script is placed in 
production it must have the approval of 
a jury of at least eight educators. 
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@ Castie Fics, Inc., 30 Rockefelle: 
Plaza, New York City, has just issued 
a leaflet that describes thirteen of its 
releases, covering the world’s wars from 
Japan’s invasion of China and Spain's 
revolution down to Africa-and Greek 
campaigns of today. Trends, causes, 
strategies and crises are traced through- 
out the uninterrupted sequence of this 
series. The leaflet stresses how possession 
of this set of films serves today, and 
will serve in the years to come, as an 
unprecedented supplement to text-book 
presentation of history. Never before in 
the life of man have motion pictures of 
a major war been available for teaching 
purposes. 

These thirteen Castle films, in order, 
cover the following subjects: War in 
China; Rome-Berlin) Axis pact-Spain 
China; Schuschnigg — Germany invades 
\ustria; Chamberlain visit to Hitler - 
Munich pact Benes’ rejection of Nazi 
terms Sudentenland occupied; Ger 
many’s invasion of Poland—English- 
French declarations of war; French man 
Maginot Line—Allied navies act—British 
land to fight on French soil again; Ge 
man pocket battleship “Graf Spee” 
scuttled; Finland’s stalwart stand against 
Russian invasion; Nazis invade Denmark, 
Norway, Luxemburg, Holland, Belgium 
sea battle at Narvik; King Leopold’s sur 
render and the epic of Dunkerque—hattle 
for France—Paris bombed before sur 
render; half of France’s naval strength 
blasted by British navy at Oran, Algeria; 
England’s brave stand against air bomb 
ings—London burning—convoys attacked 
in Channel—Hitler signs French armis 
tice in historic railroad car at Compiegne 

Petain premier; rise and fall of Fascist 
dream of African empire—Mussolini takes 
Ethiopia and Albania—attacks Greece 
Italians driven to Adriatic by Greeks 
Wavell’s armies oust Mussolini from 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Somaliland, Eritrea 
desert warfare at Sidi Barrani, Fort 
Capuzzo, Bardia, Tobruk—Italian pris- 
oners. 

The Castle leaflet about its war films 
may be secured at photographic dealers 
where the films also are available in 
l6mm silent and sound, and 8mm silent, 
at prices less than the cost of unexposed 
movie film. 


@ HorrserGc Propuctions, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York City, is offering 
Spanish language versions of many of its 
films as an aid to students of Spanish. 
Classified as “Cultural Films” in their 
leaflet, the following one reel sound sub- 
jects are available for rental or sale, 
in l6mm or 35mm: 

Puerto Dorado (Golden Harbor—Van- 
couver), El Joven Explorador (a young 
explorer in the Canadian North Woods), 
Florida la Hermosa _ (industries and 
scenic beauties of Florida), Curiosidades 
Floridianas (historical aspects of Flori- 
da), Deporte de Volar (stunt flying), 
Forjadores de Campanas (carillon mak 
ers), Capullo de Japon (travelogue on 
Japan), /sla de Paraiso (Java), Bambu 
(bamboo), Puerta de Oriente (In Shang 
hai), Magia de Hollywood (photographic 


(Concluded on page 222) 
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(mpro Sound Projectors 
A Real Aid To leaching ! 


was not until the invention of the sound motion picture that Equal 
cational Opportunities could be provided in such a dynamic manner 
oughout the schools of America. Every school, regardless of size, 
tion, limitation of physical environment or finances, may now provide 
al learning opportunities with the aid of Amprosound 16 mm. motion 
ure projectors. In collaboration with educational film libraries, a 
gram may be planned which will make an outstanding contribution to 
school and community. Ampro Educational Dealers are trained espe- 


ly to provide service and information on all phases of Visual Education. 


me Large Users of Ampro Projectors 


y, thousands of schools, colleges, universities and libraries are using Ampro silent and 
d projectors. Here is a partial list of educational, industrial, governmental and other 
of Ampro projectors who have re-ordered again and again on the basis of the 
rmance of their original purchases. Some of these customers have 

reds of Ampro precision projectors in constant operation: Boards of 

ation in New York City, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas 

and hundreds of other cities—Allis-Chalmers Com- 

, American Air Lines, Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 

, Frigidaire Division, General Motors, General Electric 

any, General Tire and Rubber Company, Massey 


is Company, Mead-Johnson Company, Shell Petroleum, 











Tire, General Motor Acceptance, Servel (Electrolux), w, ~ : 
wser-Busch, Inc., Stewart-Warner, Illinois Bell Tele-  . 

, Dictaphone Corporation, Wright Air Field, Collins 1 ae 
Aikman, Barrett Company, Union Carbon & Carbide s Yay 

raft Cheese Company, Keystone State Amusement Co.. ~ g- % 

andy, Walgreen Company, Wilding Pictures Produc- ~~ wh + 

C.C.C, Camps in Sparta, Wis., El Paso, Tex., Phoenix, oe 

Columbus, Ohio, Fort Bragg, N. C., Ideal Pictures > 

» U. S. Navy Recruiting Service, U, S. Dept. of the 

ior, Bureau of Mines, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture,— 

many other city, state and national government 

tments. 





nd por 


ato Catalog 


} 


ing complete line of Ampro 16 mm. 

-on-film, silent, and convertible to sound 

8. Thousands of Ampro precision projections 
ndering splendid service in schools all over the 
» Find out what they can do for you. 





(ES 541 
AMPRO CORPORATION, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. . 


Please send me new Ampro Catalog. I am particularly interested in 
Ampro 16mm. Silent and Convertible to Sound Projectors. 


New Amprosound 16mm. Projectors. 
Name 
Address 
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Card Index Format 


The Second Supplement consists of 
another 50 F.E. Cards, uniform with the 
First Supplement, presenting film eval- 
uations of the next 50 educational films 
to attain their quota of 15 or more 
Score Cards each. The scoring is done 
by the Judging Committee of over 500 
teachers, after using the films in teach- 
ing, under the National Film Evaluation 
Project. 


Maximum Convenience 


The 50 F.E. Cards of the Second 
Supplement stand in their own alpha- 
betical order by film titles, but bear 
serial F.E. Card numbers from 51 to 100 
inclusive. Users of the service merely 
combine the cards of the First and Sec- 
ond Supplements into a single alpha- 
betic file in a standard card drawer. 
With the Second Supplement is fur- 
nished a “green card” duplicate of the 
Standard Score Card developed for the 
Project, which should stand perma- 
nently at the front of the file for instant 
reference use in interpreting the F.E. 
Cards. 


Duplicate Sets An Advantage 
More and more users of the service 


will purchase two copies of each Supple- 
ment in order to have two files for com- 


64 East Lake Street 





READY NOW! 
THE SECOND FILM EVALUATION SUPPLEMENT 


(To "1000 and One" The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films) 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


plete reference: One file alphabetic by 
titles; the other in Subject classification 
as detailed as the user may desire. 


Copyright 


After examination of the First Supple- 
ment, the Bureau of Copyrights at 
Washington has pronounced the Supple- 
ments acceptable for Copyright. It will 
be noted that each card of the Second 
Supplement bears the copyright notice, 
as will all cards in future Supplements. 


Low Cost 


Price of the Service has been set at 
the lowest possible minimum—50c per 
Supplement of 50 cards—postpaid when 
cash accompanies order. Price is net 
no discounts whatsoever. Cards can- 
not be purchased singly. Get your Sup- 
plements as they appear and enjoy 
reference benefits from the start. 

REMEMBER Supplements No. 1 and 
No. 2 are now available, covering 100 
film evaluations. If you have Supple- 
ment No. 1. order No. 2 now for 50c. 
[f you do not have the First Supplement, 
order both now for $1.00. (As the Film 
Evaluation service is supplemental to 
*1000 and One,” it is sold only to those 
purchasing or already having purchased 
the current edition of “1000 and One” 
which costs 75c except to subscribers of 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN who pay 25c.) 
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tricks analyzed), and three films on 
Mexico. 

Poemas y Canciones de Andalucia — 
songs and dances in typical Andalusian 
style—is a 2-reel subject. Five features, 
comedies and a few more one-reelers 
complete the list. 


WM Crane Company, 836 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, has released re- 
cently a new picture, available free from 
the Advertising and Sales Promotion De- 
partment : 


The Making of American Homes— 
16mm sound, 30 min. running time—illus- 
trating the importance of modern plumb- 
ing in various American homes. The 
making of fixtures from vitreous china 
and porcelain enamel on cast iron is 
covered from raw materials to finished 


product. 





@ Burton Hotmes Firms, Inc., 7510 
N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, is produc- 
ing a series of sound and color motion 
pictures for the Gisholt Machine Com- 
pany, Madison, Wisconsin. The films 
will be used to train turret lathe oper- 
ators for the national defense program. 
Distribution will also be handled by Bur- 
ton Holmes Films. 


@ Coriece Firm Center, 59 E. Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, has obtained for 
distribution the Canadian film, 

Front of Steel—1 reel, 16 mm sound 
available for sale or rent. Explains 
through the use of film footage seized 
by the British from the Germans on the 
high seas, the reasons behind the pres- 
ent speed-up on Canada’s steel front. 
Includes material shown to the Nor- 
wegians by the Germans on the eve of 
the invasion of Norway, and depicts 
the rise of Naziism in Germany from 
1933 to the present. 

@ Cosmopovitan Fim Lipraries, IN¢ 
3248 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, 
has recently added many films to its 
library of rental subjects. Specializing 
in services to schools, this firm offers 
a large variety of subject matter for 
educational and recreational programs. 
Geography, History, Literature, Natural 
Science, Health, Sports and Travel films 
are included, as well as some of the 
latest and best feature pictures, such as 
The Count of Monte Cristo, The Last 
of the Mohicans and many others of 
recognized merit. Complete descriptive 
catalog of these 16mm sound films can 
be had on request. 
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@ British Liprary oF INFORMATION, 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York City, an- 
nounces the release of several new films 
showing life in wartime Britain, spon- 
sored by the British Government. All 
are sound, available in 16mm and 35mm 
for non-theatrical showing in _ the 
United States. Among them are the fol- 
lowing one-reel subjects: 


Tomorrow Is Theirs—how schools in 
British towns carry on; air raid shelters 
for schools. 


Neighbors Under Fire—actual scenes 
in London’s dockland district the morn. 
ing after a heavy raid, showing how 
the Voluntary Services look after the 
homeless. 


Goofer Trouble—a plea to the public 
not to stare into the sky during aerial 
“dog-fights”; how such people can hin 
der work of pilots. 


Air Communiaue—how the R.A.F 
calculates the figures of enemy planes 
brought down; traces the procedure 
from reports of pilots to world’s press 
and radio. 

These films are distributed by College 
Film Center, 59 E. Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, and Non Theatrical Pictures 
Corporation, 165 West 46th Street, New 
York City. 


@ Water O. Gutiomn, Inc., 35 West 
45th Street, New York City, reports the 
release in 16mm sound of: 

Breaking the Ice—8 reels—starring 
Bobby Breen, supporting cast including 
Charlie Ruggles, Dolores Costello, and 
the world’s youngest ice-skating head- 
liner, Irene Dare. Bobby’s singing and 
the comedy antics of Charles Ruggles 
are the highlights of the story, which 
centers around the love of Bobby for his 
widowed mother and his efforts to raise 
sufficient money with which to send her 
to the man she wants to marry. A spec 
tacular ice fantasy is an impressive fea 
ture of the film. 


Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc. 
Opens New York Office 


Under the above name, Bertram Wil 
loughby, President of Ideal Pictures 
Corporation, has just opened a New 
York office at 1600 Broadway. The new 
company, announced as an athfiliate ot 
Ideal Pictures Corporation, has absorbed 
Arrow Film Service which has_ been 
located at the broadway address, and 
Mr. James Weiss, formerly with the 
latter company, 1s manager ot the new 
othce. Ideal now otters services trom 
three otfices—Chicago, Los Angeles and 
New York City. Its extensive library 
includes l6mm_ sound and _ silent films, 
and 8mm films. 


Lewis to Larger Quarters 


Due to increasing demands tor 1ts 
services and the consequent necessity tor 
adding to its retail stock and enlarging 
its facilities generally, the Lewis Film 
Service of Wichita, Kansas, has moved 
to larger quarters. The new address is 
216 East First Street, Wichita. 
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HA 20} " the Prod, UCETSA Where the commercial 


firms announce new products and 


New Recording Firm in 
Educational Field 


Recorded Lectures, Inc., 737 N. Mich 
igan Avenue, Chicago, is one of the 
latest arrivals in the field of production 
of supplementary aids to teaching. It 
is a complete organization for “audible 
publishing.” It will 
school field select teaching material in 


supply to the 


the form of electrical transcriptions of 
the highest quality in all branches of the 
curriculum. President of the new com 
pany is Gerald T. Stanley. 
Lectures” offer the most practical and 


“Recorded 


economical means for exchange of ideas, 
for personal communication of thoughts, 
and_ theories by our great. teachers. 
Leading authorities in all subjects may 
be heard in every classroom in the land 
through the simple medium of the ro 
tating disc. 

As the work progresses, it will be 
possible for all institutions of learning, 
large or small, to develop their own 
libraries of recordings perfectly selected 
to meet their own specific needs. Such 
collections will constitute a wealth of 
unique reference material, instantly ac 
cessible, usable at the exact moment de 
sired, and permitting unlimited repetition 
as may be needed. The values derivable 
from such materials will increase in 
definitely with growth of the schools’ 
collection in an ever-widening range of 
subject matter. 

“Recorded Lectures” constitute a sup 
plementary aid to teaching that is most 
perfectly under the teacher’s control and 
at an absolute minimum of time and 
effort. No audio-visual aid can be more 
readily accessible than an indexed file of 
transcription discs; no setting up of 
equipment can be so simple as the mers 
placing of a disc on the turn table. As 
for means of sound reproduction, the 
problem is extremely simple Many 
schools are already equipped with phono 
graphs or a combination radio-phono- 
graph. 
is a very easy matter to secure, through 
Recorded Lectures, Inc. or on the open 
market, an inexpensive piece of equip 


For schools not so equipped, it 


ment, with a good reproducing head and 
arm and a two-speed turntable, which is 
capable of playing electrical transcrip 
tions at 33-1/3 revolutions per minute o1 
ordinary phonograph records at 78 revo 
lutions per minute. 

Such equipment can find wide use in 
schools and colleges. It can serve music 
appreciation groups with Victor and 
Columbia records, or other recordings 
from any source 
hear and study masters of the stage 
from Mauric Evans to Orson Welles. 
Other departments may hear their own 
appropriate material, from outstanding 
sources of authority, and with endlessly 
repeated renditions from day to day and 
year to year. The master utterances of 


Dramatic classes may 


our greatest lars can still be listened 
to in classrooms after their voices are 


stilled foreve1 


“Recorded | ectures, Inc.” does not 
propose to choose its own subjects tor 
production The fullest cooperation from 
the entire teaching field is cordially in- 
vited, \ll comments and suggestions 
will be welcom« is to what topics should 
be treated, what problems argued, what 
ontroversial matters should be presented 
from both side and what outstanding 
American = scholar should be called 


upon for discussions within their special 
fields. 


Da-Lite Announces 
Lower Screen Prices 


Da-Lite Screen Company announces 
important reductions in the prices of 
nany sizes of Da-Lite Screens. Greatly 
increased demand in the past year has 
resulted in economies in the manufac 
ture of many of the sizes and has made 
possible the lower prices. This consti 
tutes their third price reduction in the 
past five years 

Da-Lite’s popular hanging screen which 
onsists of a glass beaded fabric, spring 
roller-mounted in a metal case, is largely 
used in classroom and lecture rooms in 
schools, universities and clubs. All sizes 
of this Model B Screen have been re 
duced in price Phe 39” x 52” size, for 
example, is now only $11.50. The 22”x32” 
is now $6.00: the 30” x40”, $7.50; the 
10” x40”, $9.00; the 52”x52”, $13.50. All 
prices are slightly higher on Pacific 
Coast. These are only a few of the typi 
cal values among the many sizes of the 
Model B Screen. A new size 84”x84” 


has also been add 


Da-Lite’s convenient tripod 


consisting of glass beaded surface, spring 


screen, 


roller-mounted in a metal case to which a 


tripod is pivotally and permanently 


attached, also will have reduced prices 
on 7 of its 12 sizes. The popular 39”x52” 
size is now only $20.00. Veteran movie 
makers may recall that this is the price 
at which the 30”x40” Challenger used 
to sell back in 1932 

Owners of still cameras who enjoy 
projecting Kodachrome slides will be glad 
to know that all of the square sizes of 
Da-Lite 
in price. The 40”x40” is now only $16.50. 


Challengers have been reduced 


The 12 sizes of the Challenger ranging 
from 30”x40” up to and 
70” x94” 
room needs where portability is a factor. 


including 
, from $12.50 up, meet most class 


Da-Lite Screens have been famous fot 
their fine picture quality, convenience and 


durability for 32 years. New literature 


containing all of the new low prices will 


be sent upon request. Write Da-Lite 
Screen Company, Inc., 2723 N. Crawford 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


developments of interest to the field. 


Presto Turntable 


To meet the demand on sound equip- 
ment distributors for a higher quality re- 
cording and record playing turntable, 
Presto Recording Corporation, 242 West 
55th Street, New York City, has just 
released as a separate unit the dual-speed 
12” turntable formerly sold only as part 
of their model K commercial recorder. 
The new Presto 11-A employs a cast 
aluminum turntable precision machined to 
dynamic balance. The table revolves on a 
single ball bearing as the base of a bronze 
shaft well. A heavy, live rubber tire is 
fitted to the rim of the table. A metal 
pulley on the motor shaft drives directly 
against the tire, eliminating idler wheels, 
rubber-tired pulleys and other parts which 
wear rapidly. A slip-over pulley is re- 
moved to change speed from 78 to 33 1/3 
RPM. The motor and turntable are 
mounted on a steel base ready for in- 
stallation in portable or console phono- 
transcription 


graph record and 16” 


players. 

The 11-A is recommended for use in 
school reproducing systems, sound effects 
equipment used in radio stations, record- 
ing and motion picture studios and for 
high quality home recording and record- 
ing playing combinations. 


Motion Pictures— 
Not for Theatres 


(Continued from page 200) 


leading role, produced for the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company by Essanay in 
1911, has been called “the first full length 
reel industrial motion picture made in 
America.” Adoption of the film plan was 
surely early, although I am uncertain of 
the date.” It is positive, though, that in 
1915 the Agriculture Extension Depart- 
ment of the International Harvester Com- 
pany maintained an active supply of 
lantern slides, charts and motion picture 
reels for “free” distribution in rural com- 
munities, and that it was sufficiently use- 
ful and important for relay distribution 
by agricultural colleges, universities, nor- 
mal schools and state museums. The 
concern usually keeps about twenty-five 
motion picture subjects actively in cir- 
culation, such titles as “The Triumph of 
Tractor Power,’ “Hogs for Pork and 
Profit” and “Business Management of 
3usiness Hens” being representative of 
those in the list. 


(To be continued) 
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HERE THEY ARE 








The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 
Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
Bailey Film Service (3, 4) 


1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood. Cal. 


Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 207) 
Castle Films (3) 
RCA Bldg., New York Citv 


(See advertisement on page 185) 


College Film Center (3, 5) 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
(See advertisement on page 208) 
Cosmopolitan Film Libraries, Inc. 
3248 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
(See advertisement on page 218) 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 


Dudley Visual Education Service 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4th F1., Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Teaching Films Division, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 209) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(2) 


(3, 4) 


(1) 


(1) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. (2, 5) 


35-11 35th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave.. Portland, Ore. 


(See advertisement on page 213) 


General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
35 W. 45th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 212) 
Harvard Film Service 
Biological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2, 5) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 218) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


International Film Bureau (3, 5) 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Lewis Film Service 
216 E. Ist St., Wichita, Kan. 


(See advertisement on page 215) 


(3) 


Post Pictures Corp. ; _ (3) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Douglas D. Rothacker 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (5) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 206) 
Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Pieture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Cal. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 221) 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 207) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside front 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(2) 


(3, 6) 


rover) 


General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 

Hirsch & Kaye (3) 


239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 213) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 218) 
Jarrell-Ash Company 
165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (2) 
Camden, N. J 
(See advertisement on page 190) 

S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. (3, 6) 
636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 

228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 

Davenport, Iowa 

(See advertisement on page 211) 

Visual Education Service (3) 

131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 

918 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


RECORDINGS 


Recorded Lectures, Inc. 
737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 215) 


SCREENS 

Da Lite Screen Co. 

2717 N. Ciawford Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 189) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(3, 6) 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings 


SLIDES AND FILM SLIDES 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 


330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 218) 


Keystone View Co. 


Meadville, Pa. 


(See 


advertisement on page 188) 


Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 218) 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, II] 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Spindler & Sauppe, Inc. 
86 Third St., San Francisco 
(See advertisement on page 219) 


Visual Education Service 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Visual Sciences 


Suffern, New York 


(See advertisement on page 219) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on inside back eover) 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 


356 Madison Ave., New York City 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 


1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Films Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 


Hirsch & Kaye 


239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal, 


Jarrell-Ash Company 
165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Society for Visual Education, inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Spencer Lens Co. 


19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 217) 


Williams, Brown and Earl, Inc. 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





(1) indicates 
(2) indicates 
(3) indicates 
silent. 
(4) indicates 
(5) indicates 
(6) indicates 


silent. 





16mm 
16mm 


16mm 


35mm 
35mm 


35mm 


REFERENCE NUMBERS 


silent. 
sound. 


sound and 


silent. 
sound. 


sound and 





under other headings, 75c each. 














